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“HE HAS THE POWER TO SECURE A TONE OF SUCH HAUNTING BEAUTY THAT ONE RELUCTANTLY ALLOWS IT TO 
FADE TO A MEMORY.”—NEIV YORK AMERICAN. 
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DON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
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defects and impaired voices 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert Coacnu Rererroirt 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
76 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 147 
| 
WALTER L, BOGERT 
Member American 
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303 Carnegie Hall 
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CONDUCTOR--VIOLINIST 


1403 Carneg all, N. Y. (¢ 
Studios Pa neni. Ha 
} 1087 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
Summer Session at Mohegan Lake 
‘Gottlieh Symphonic Ensemble 0 Dp 
Symphony Players for Civic, Educatior 
| horhood Concerts. Also Neighborhood 
| So wiety, Ine for Advanced. Players 
jand Wind Instruments Desiring 
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Whitehill, e 


ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St 

For appointments address 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass 
ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 
WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1, Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 
JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


INSTRUCTOR 


GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New Y 
4709 Endicott 


ALICE 


rk 
Telephone 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 
FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn ror Concert AND Operatic ARTIS1 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 69 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
\ r West t Street, New York ( 
\DELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
leacher { Singing 
Stud 14 icoadenn 
Me in Opera H e Building, N. ¥ 
P ‘ 634 Penna 


WATSON USHER 


CoacHID AD Concert ACCOMPAN 
A mpanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, Ne 
rk, Presbyterian Church 
West 78th Street, New York City 
Felephone: Endicott 3841 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
|AL BERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
| Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Telephone: Decatur 2525 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


| EMIL FRIEDBERGER 


| Viewwa TeaCHER OF PIANO aND Compositions 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 


Chamber Music Class Work 
Only Advanced | Spegente 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N : Riverside 1187 


FREDERICK E, 
TEACHER OF 
43 West 46th Street, 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York City 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK Riesperc, A, A. G. O 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 


Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
elephone: Audubon 1530 


CARL FIOQUE 
Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
re MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
28 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


| HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 


Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 





ART OF SINGING 
| 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
| Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
| JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 
| DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Acadamy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 
NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Playing Simplified for 
Beginners 
Studio West 112th Street, New York City 
Felephone Cathedral 2661 


| VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIS1 








Mgt. Music League of America 

250 West 57th Street, New York 
| Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
} Phone; Lenox 3158 
| DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA eee 
32 West 74th Street 
hone: Endicott 0180 
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JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
= VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHU R R. HARTINGTON, 
114 East 37th Street : 
Telephone: (¢ ‘aledonia 0919 


Assistant 
New York 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


Address: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
A peer of vocal teachers 


6lst Street, York 
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MASTER CLASSES 
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§ MARGOLIS ai 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York _: 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


© CAVELLE sernaxo 


: Address: Management of wran Gavelle, Cavelle, 
A Room 804, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
KNABE PIANO 
Appointment. 
17 W. 47 St., N.Y. 
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OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 











Voice Specialist. 
Interviews by 43 
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S AITON JONES ‘TOF! TRABILSEE 


‘PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals 
15 East 38th St., New York 


Steinway Piano 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NOL "ior 


Masical Director Sodiesie 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 
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“Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

ORBY-LEWI 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


“Autumn” 





Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hard ing 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklya, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 

Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 

Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 





cnx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
384 Commenneatin heaton tenten, Maas. 
“FIRST POSITION” 
“La FOREST HUM” 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


& STALLINGS son 














SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St, 


ew » an City 
Caledonia ' 9418 





HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Musie 


aah ~ oat” OPERA HOUSE oreees, 1425 Broadway, New York 
hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Soclety 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - - «= Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Cirele 2909 


MARGUERITE FPOTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
eorrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


™“. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 
































LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | “ 


Pianist-Teacher 
Kibere Road, Garden City, 


Address: 58 % & 
. Y. City. Phone Garden City 2708 


15 E. 38th St., 


» MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITONE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Local Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 

, Helena Marsh, Mary Mellish, Fred_ Patton, 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie fal Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 




















St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 








— = Pianist =>S— 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
imu USS 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
as a Voice Builder, Voice ‘Rina and © 
Special Course in Diction. 
Oratorio and Concert. Tea 
many other successful singers. 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Greet. oa York 
Phone: 5840 End 
Tngeoneet 1 phe Raeneiieh 
: 1989 Wadsworth. 
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Concert 
Organist 
command,”"— 


Chicago 





New York 








LILY STRICKLAND 
Address care Musical Counima, 437 Fifth Ave, 
New York City 
Associated woven Frank La Forge 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
« BEN DITZ KY 
554 West 113th Street 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios 471 West End 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


Latest Compositions 
s WARFORD ven : 
Phone: 4897 Penn. 
14 West 68th S New Yorn City 
“ agen, tining unique reputation.” — 
Residence Studien € 431 $ Stratford ? Place 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


49 West 20th Street 
K RAF T'\4 
GEHRKEN 
John Prindle Scott 
ELLA GOOD 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 


Y, iR! Y iM New York City 
Published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
4wW et ny tbe 
Concert - TENOR -, Oratorio 
“Able technic and fine 
‘687 | Semarrege St., ‘Brecntya, N. Y. 
SONG WRITER 
Co alto 
RECITALS— ORATORIOn. ~TEACHING 
CONDUCTOR 
312 Riverside, New York 





Pupils Accepted. 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ri: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


bIscieLs OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 Wact 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—-2- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 


Kessiere Photo Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 
1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 











Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “*c= 


$37 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 


S RUBANNI sonan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Ar rte Building 


Tr 
te 


Specialist in Volce Culture 
8 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., g 
o Studio 18, 1425 B’way, New York City 
Telephone; 5251 Penn 


€ HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


$ 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Iii. 


ALEXANDER 


NA K U'TIN 


VOCAL. TEACHER 
Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Il. 


E; A. DAM! NJ 
MMA A. DAMBMAN 
CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development (bel canto); beautiful 
juality; rrection of faulty methods. Consultation ? 
apps intent only Residence Studio 137 West 93d 8&t. 
ew York Ph me 1436 Rive erside 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth = Union Theological S Seminary. 
2 Fifth Ave., York 
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Chicago 

















Management: 
Columbus, Ohio 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to merle, and costume sumbers, 
specialties, 


Address—15 W Vest ith St, New York City 





ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


E. PLOTNIKOFF a 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 








MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACI' 
Voice Development and 
‘orrection 


Stodie: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.; Columbus 1405 


New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New Yurk 








MUSICAL COURIER 


" August 14, 1924 








AB.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 


























Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue . - New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


Te Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 HE $$ HE $3 38 $3 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 33 $s us 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -:-  -:- 








MAKERS 























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 

















SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


Ask for Century Edition 





The more intelligent and the more mite you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. if he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 


of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 





I. MISERENDINO| LEON SAMETINI 


Violiniat and Teacher For dates address 
2020 aoe | me ye City Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 


626 So. Michigam Avenue - - - Chicago 











318 West 85th St., W. ¥. 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


Pianist-Composer 


M Mezzo Contralto 
a A Direction: Harrison Mather 
Vea R Suite 40, 
-" Y Metropolitan Opera Hosse 
New York City 
Tel.; Riverside 10021 


HERMAN SPIELTER 





Teacher of Plano—Coaching of Songs 





STEPHEN 





AgEoLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 
SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 


Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 

















MESON 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 














TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 

NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, 
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WAGNERDAMMERUNG? 


REFLECTIONS ON THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL OF 1924 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Bayreuth, July 30.—On a raw, wintry April day in the year 
1919 a young worshipper of Richard Wagner scrambled 


aboard an American Red Cross 
van standing in front of the 
Grand Hotel at Nuremberg and 
filled with flour and provisions for 
the Russian prisoners still languish- 
ing in German concentration camps 
and war hospitals. One of these 
hospitals, the driver said, was lo- 
cated in Bayreuth. Bayreuth! the 
shrine of Wagner, only forty-odd 
miles away. No railroads were 
running, for Munich was occupied 
by the Communists and_ thirty 
thousand troops were on the march 
to “liberate” it and drench its 
streets in blood. What Wagnerian 
would not have taken this oppor- 
tunity of seeing, for the first time, 
the sainted city of Bayreuth? 

We watched the panorama of a 
snow-clad landscape through a 
square loop-hole in the canvass cov- 
ering of the van, passing from one 
barbed wire enclosure to another, 
and finally landed at the Bayreuth 
asylum for the insane, where 
shell-shocked Russian officers stam- 
mered polite but pathetically dis- 
jointed phrases in French. r 
One of them was a musical en- 
thusiast and pointed toward the 
deserted Festspiefhaus on _ the 
neighboring hill. Richard Wag- 
ner’s shrine! Still and_ lonely, 
neglected, deserted—a melancholy 
sight amid the sleet and snow... . 

A word flitted through my mind: 
“Wagnerdammerung.” 

A little below the crest of the hill, 
in a dishevelled park, stood a war 
memorial that earliest Bayreuth 
pilgrims did not see. A mighty 
ancient sword in bronze—Nothung, 
Siegfried’s mighty sword, with this 
inscription underneath : 

“Nothung, Nothung, neu und 

verjiingt . 


Jetzt blinkst du trotzig und 
hehr !” 
“Jetz”—now—meaning 1914-18. 


It reminded me of another monu- 
ment hewn out of German rock; 
the Kyffhauser monument where 
Frederick Redbeard, the medieval 
emperor, awaits the reawakening 
of his sunken empire. The awak- 
ener, the sculptor states, is William 
the First, whose figure, crowned by 
a Pickelhaube, issues out of the 
cliff. Frederick Redbeard and Wil- 
liam the First; Siegfried the Hero 
and Ludendorff. Two analogies to 
be taught by German _ school- 
teachers to German youth. Was it 
for this that Wagner lived? 

Depressed, dejected, we walked 
on to Wahnfried, where the great 
man’s body lay at rest, where his 
spirit was being perpetuated by his 
heirs. Another inscription, Wag- 
ner’s Own, met our gaze: 

“Heir, wo mein Wahnen Frei- 

den fand, 
Wahnfried, 
sie Du von mir benannt! 


“Here, where my fancy found its peace—” : 
near the master’s grave, there walked a little old lady, Co- 
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the last survivor of a glorious time. 


She could not speak 


to us that day; but on a paper handed to us by her servant 
was the message that Bayreuth would revive, the tradition 


MMH 


word that had flitted 


again : 


through 


my mind, rose to the lips 


“Wagnerdammerung.” 


Five years have passed 


II. 


ten since Bayreuth, deserted and 


apparently dead, had harbored the world within its gates 


Elsewhere in many 


German 


cities theaters flourished, 


crowded with eager people listening to Wagner's works, 
curtailed, inadequately performed, but popular as they never 


were before. 


¢ 








In the garden, 


sima, deaf to all about her, her thoughts fixed on the past, 


New Book Asout Puccint. 
Rome, July 21.—A_ vol- 
ume entitled Puccini and His 
Works, by Marquis Gina 
Monaldi, has just been pub- 
lished by Mantegazza of 
Rome. ie. &e 
Turpaup REcEIvVES FRENCH 
NATIONAL Honor. 
London, July 27.—Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, has just 
had the Legion of Honor 
conferred upon him. G. G. 
Music A SPECIAL FEATURE 
oF EMPIRE PAGEANT 
AT WEMBLEY. 


London, July 27.—The 
music arranged by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, O. M., rendered 
by a choir of 300 voices and 
accompanied by 100 instru- 
mentalists, is a special fea- 





EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
Whose Trinity Principle Pedagogy and Sight Singing without Do, Re, Mi, have attrac ted world-wide 
attention. 


was being preserved, the festivals which drew pilgrims from 


all over the world were suspended but not dead. The 
sage, pathetic in its hopefulness, was not convincing 





ture of the Pageant of Em- 
pire, which opened at the 
British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley last night. Sir 
Edward has drawn upon 
British composers of all ages 
for this wonderfully com- 
prehensive program and the 
result is particularly effec- 
tive and a worthy part of a 
great national success. G.C. 


Visit oF ENGLISH PIANIST 


TO AMERICA, 


London, July 29.—Harold 
Samuel, the English Bach 
player, will shortly leave this 
country for America and 
will open his tour at the 
Berkshire Festival on Sep- 
tember 18, when he will play 
a series of Bach solos and 


also be heard in conjunction, 


with Georges Enesco, the 


mes 


The 





-FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





violinist. Mr. Samuel is 
later planning to visit Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and New 
York, returning to England 


in November. G. ¢ 
ORCHESTRAL TROUBLES IN 
ENGLAND. 
London, July 27.—Serious 


trouble has broken out in 
connection with the  Bir- 
mingham Municipal Orches- 
tra, to which Dr. Adrian 
Boult has just been appoint- 
ed conductor. The late con- 
ductor, Appleby Matthews, 
contended that the notice to 
terminate his agreement was 


invalid and brought an ac 
tion against the committee 
of management involving a 
sum of £650. Judgment was 
given by his Honor Judge 
Ruegg in favor of the plain- 
tiff, and a stay of execution 
granted. Claim for further 
damages will probably 
taken to a higher court 
(ys Cc 


be 


A New Note1n THEATRICAL 
ENTR’ACTES. 
Edinburgh, July 16.—An 
innovation in the manner of 
the entr’acte performance 
is being made by the Mac- 








secret of the 
that, it is no sacrilege 


(Continued on page 


fascination that these operas 


Youths signalled each other with the motive 


of Siegfried’s horn, Surely no de 
cline of the Wagner spirit there 

But the young generation of 
musicians thought otherwise. They 
had abjured the Wagner influence, 
turned to the classics of the past, 
away from orchestral heroics, to 
chamber music, to hard, ascetic 
lines, to Bach, to Netherlands 
counterpoint, to the primitive. Not 
to Bayreuth they looked, but to 
Salzburg, Mozart's home, and to 
graceful Italian curves. Today the 
Wagner influence in German com 
position is dead, guarded against 
like an evil disease. A new “Wag- 
nerian” opera is doomed to failure 


in advance; the master’s creed is 
cited among the aberration of 
genius. Wagnerdammerung. 
The modernists, in response to 
the new spirit, have begun to tin- 
ker with Wagner himself His 
own directions for the perform 


ance of his works have been largely 
scrapped, his “naive” romanticism 
superseded by symbolic, rational 
ized, expressionistic, anti-realistic 
methods devised to appeal to the 
imagination of a more grown-up 
generation. The older conventions 
have been revived by historically 
educated précieux tor an aestheti 
cally sophisticated — intelligentsia 
German critics have begun to pre 
fer Verdi to Wagner, and Handel 
to both. 


These critics were as conspicu 
ously absent from Bayreuth this 
year as the contemporary com 


posers ot all Europe Not one of 
the young guard of creative musi 
cians whose names fill the musical 
discussions of the day were to be 
seen; not one of the young conduc 


tors that have risen to eminence 
since the wat They are not in 
terested in what the high priests 
of Wahnfried have to offer and 
to teach. 


We, too, had come with misgiv 
ings, with patronizing tolerance at 
best, with malicious curiosity at 


worst, Some of us had come 
frankly to witness the fall of Bay 
reuth, the Twilight of the Wag 
nerian god 

And what have we seen We 
have seen the error of our ways 
After ten days at Bayreuth, after 
six evenings of unabridged Wag 
ner in the traditional style, there 
is hardly one of us who has not 


changed his mind, and come away 
with a different outlook on Wag 
ner, not one that in his heart has 
not worshipped at the shrine, not 
withstanding the cynical smile upon 
the lips, not one who has not 
blinked his eyes at the brilliance 
of the master’s vision as revealed 
upon the hill of Bayreuth in this 
year our Lord 1924 
If] 

What has done it? What is the 
let us call them 
that these operas exert upon us her« 
18) 


ot 


dona Players, who are giv 
ing a three weeks’ series ot 
repertory pertormances oO! 
George Bernard Shaw plays 
at the Lyceum Theater here 
at present. The orchestra ts 
dispensed with for the time 
being, and two soloists—a 
pianist, Rose Kosloff, and a 
violinist, Mr. Addash—are 
substituted They perform 
solos and duets from a classi 
cal repertory of over thirty 


items, and they invariably 
play to a tense, hushed and 
interested audience, while 


the volume of applause after 
each performance demon 
strates that the experiment 
more than justifies itself 
In such circumstances the 
entr’acte is found to be no 
longer a mere accompani 
ment to conversation.W. S 


CAOUTCHOUC AND THE 


Prima DoNNA 


Edinburgh, July 15.—The 
forthcoming visit of Mme. 
Galli-Curci to Scotland has 
created an immense = and 
widespread interest, and her 


name is on the lips of every 
one An amusing instance 
of the little knowledge that 


dangerous a thing oc- 


is SO 


curred in an Edinburgh 
school the other day, when, 
in the course of an examina 
tion in gene ral knowledge, a 
class of boys was asked to 
define “Gutta-Percha.” Im 
mediately up shot the hand 
of a little urchin, who, on 
being asked whether he 
knew what Gutta-Percha 


was, replied, “Yes, sir; a 
famous prima donna.” W.S 
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SCHONBERG SERENADE THE CLIMAX OF 
FOURTH DONAUESCHINGEN FESTIVAL 





Prince of Fiirstenberg Experiences Reactionary Opposition—Freak Theories and Immaturity Abound—Stravinsky Influence Strong 











D reschings July 21.—For the fourth time in annual But it is not an unproductive generation, obviously; rather equal intervals, and calls itself twelve-tone music, just as 
recession the Prince of Furstenberg has lent his patronage one that works upon its task with ant-like industry. One the Debussy idiom might have called itself six-tone music. 
to the modern chamber music festival organized by the hundred and forty-two sonatas and trios, ninety-one quartets He pretends to bring the “metaphysical Melos,” whatever 
i of the Friends of Music of Donauesctungen, the and quintets, forty-seven chamber works for larger com- that is, near to the physiological ear of the musical lay- 
ttie capital of the evaporated principality which in Repub binations and some hundreds of songs were submitted to man, “which listens for the over-tone sound.” With his 
in Germany preserves its eighteenth century monarchism this year's committee, consisting of Heinrich Burkard, Jo- twelve pieces for string quartet, opus 30, and his Holderlin 
und court ‘lity, just as though Napoleon had never lived  seph Haas and Rudolf Hindemith. (This leader of the songs with piano, however, he succeeded only in boring 
d William the Second had never been exiled to Doorn Young Germans has evidently already advanced to the jury layman and musician alike. He also had the “nerve” to 
: Once more the prince tricolor floats over the baroqu class.) Twelve works were selected, and of these one—the perform twice as many songs as were on the program, 
dence, as the prince entertains at dinner a dozen or s new Schonberg Serenade—was certainly not “submitted.” which aroused a mixture of anger and amusement shared 
f the advance guard of musical Germany This year the It, like the ballet by Wellesz, was probably added to give — by all hands. 
wst of honor is Arnold Schonberg, just as at the first the festival elements of popular and artistic success. For a As the most interesting and promising things of the 
festival it was Strauss, and he, as well as two of his best ballet is always popular, and Schonberg has now become festival (aside from the “acknowledged” Schénberg and 
known pupils, Wellesz and Webern, figure on the program like Stravinsky elsewhere—100 per cent. safe Wellesz) I feel I should emphasize two string quartets, 
Che march, which began toward the Left, has therefore gone \ LABORATORY oF COMPOSITION by Ernst Toch and Yosip Stolcer-Slavenski. Toch is a 
raivht ahead. and Donaueschingen has become the symbol , , : wc nee 4 most serious Mannheim musician, born in Vienna in 1887, 
. rhe experimental nature of these performances has been ; : : : 
f ultra-modernism in German musical art , , : 2 of whose six string quartets | remember hearing one at 
: made evident again this year by the programs and the very , 5 
lhe prince's attachment to the cause of progress has, it , ; , ‘tu any Cassel two years ago. I carried away a very favorable 
: . ' names of the composers, of whom half are under thirty and ; : on . ‘veer 
ems, not been maintained without penalty, One hear i "I - ; : impression. The present quartet, the sixth, op. 34, is dis- 
, all but three or four almost totally unknown. It is expressed : ah a cs . 
tters written roval cousins denouncing these musical — ; ‘ 4 aa tinguished by incisive themes, fascinating harmonic and 
' . n the preface to the programs written by Herr Burkard, AB F : 
evists as seditious to the national ideals abjuring his ane, Ae ts sound combinations and masterful workmanship. A com- 
Highness from nurturing these snakes in the bosom of Peashented ian , SE aue ere “ iq Poser whose abstinence from all sensationalism brings with 
i ‘ xcimded ve L ait the wor s Oo ‘ ype wricn ms yecome € Soll *.? ° 
prim i etters designed to crush the inte llectual re property of the bourgeois; excluded the art of the “arrivés,” already it slow recognition, but an ever growing respect. 
that ipposed to lurk in these peaceful demonstra ll known in its characteristics; excluded all that does not appertain Stolcer-Slavenski is a Yugo-Slav, and the second move- 
It was curious, too, to hear the priest, before the modern music, the academic formal stereotype, the all-too-ready, the ment of his quartet is a development of a Yugo-Slav dance, 
expre ! ! esteraay . . . rT 
celebra ra autiful) Mozart mass in th it lt would he unfair to expect of our music festivals a selection of beginning with a vigorous broad hymn-like tune. The 
| dmonish tl cative artists to walk i e path riece f works of eminence. Musical genius has never yet form of the work is interesting in that it consists of only 
art rtue and wodl n what ‘ erg cha eared in dozens Works which give promise of positive value, two movements, the dance being preceded by a slow and 
" ae : ; oat must of course be placed in the foreground, But beside them that . Hy i ‘ssive fugue Bot! ork ve 9 xcellently 
terized as a tratpredigt 1 sermon of punishment hich is not mature, that which is under dispute, must be put up emotionally impressive Tugue. 2x0th works were excellently 
till, the prince at is musical director (who conducted th for discussion even if we are not convinced of the fruitfulness presented, the Toch by the Amar Quartet, of Frankfort, 
ame Mozart mass), are going unswervingly along then f these experiments for the future the Stolcer-Slavenski by the Ract Zika Quartet, of Prague. 
’ } ’ ‘ | ] 7 ’ - 
path, as they announ ed by ove official spokesman at mt Here is the open mind for you, with a vengeance! A “Tue Pory-Tonat Grounp Key.” 
weleoming ceremony, and (though music is supposed to good half of the compositions put out for examination are, Erwin Schuthoff RN OT TAGE ea EN | 
1; 4 Se 0 ay »chos . w é 
have nothing to do with politic even in Germany), they | should say, of the laboratory kind. It would be useless id tabl listi ti Meteo fanist. and h mposed 
- ; ; or) ; watile ; as 7 , hin stay ae tes 
expressed their joy over the presence, for the first time to describe, or try to describe these experiments. In two considerable distinction as a pianist, and has composed a } 
t} resentat f the Republican government : : ; great number of ultra-modern works, antedating even 
1 Lepresentative ue epubiican governime or three cases these young composers seem to have been . a : eh Sins 
4 ; : . Hindemith in the use of jazz, contributed to this festival a 
Respect AND Joy riven an opportunity to hear what they have committed, and : : “ ” 
} end thei H s Eroft. Hi string trio in what he calls the “poly-tonal ground key,” in 
Respect and j the preacher said, were the two element to go home and mend their ways ermann Erpt, Heinz ‘et. ; "te al ae, ar eli AR 
1. sg ABR other words the tonality of bi-tonalism. It looked like this: 
‘ ntial t il art pleasing to God 1 am afraid that hat Joachim, Georg W inkler, Isko Thaler ave totally new names . } 
he heard at these three concerts was mostly godless art and they have given no particular reason why they should D-flat i 
For what it lacks, of all things, is respect—respect of tra he remembered " : = 5 j 
dition, of la of the established gods and, with few excep Pwetve-Tone Music, Ss | 
tions, it also lacks joy These are not songs of praise Others, however, have at any rate the courage, or the : 
they are the lugubrious speculations of a joyless genera arrogance, of their convictions, which applies particularly What it sounds like is more difficult to describe. It has, 
tion, @ generation—perhaps—in the throes of giving birth to one Josef Matthias Hauer, with his “Twelve-tone music.” however, remarkable fine qualities, a really beautiful slow 
omething new, something another generation enjoy This, as far as | can make it out is keyless music in twelve middle movement, an interesting, ear-tickling burlesque, and 


6 





FOURTH ANNUAL CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL AT DONAUESCHINGEN. 
(1) The Court Church, where Mozart's masses are still sung. (2) The Castle. (8) The Danube Spring, not the river's real source. Groups at the Festival. (4) An Eye to Beauty. 
The Prince and one of his prettiest guests. At his right is the president of the Friends of Music, Herr Mall. (5) New musical figures at Donaueschingen: 1, Maz Butting, German 
composer; 2, Ernat Toch, German composer; 3, Erwin Schuthoff, Czech composer; 4, The Prince of Fiirstenberg; 5, Martha Fuchs, contralto; 6, Yosip Stolcer-Slavenski, Yugo-Slav 
composer; 7, Alewander Jemnitz, Hungarian composer; 8, Heinz Joachim, German composer. (6) Some leading figures in German music today. Left to right: Otto Klemperer, conductor 
Cologne Opera; Arnold Schoenberg; Anton Webern, ultra-modern composer; Hermann Scherchen, conductor of the Frankfort Orchestra. (7) Intermission at the Music Shed. In the 
crows: 1, The Prince of Piiratenberg; 2, Herr Mall, president of the Friends of Music; 3, Prince August Wilhelm of Hohenzollern (one of the Kaiser’s sons) ; 4, Egon Wellesz, Viennese 
composer; 5, Hans Niedecken-Gebhardt, stage manager; 6, Rudolf Sehule-Dornburg, conductor; 7, Prince Mag of Fiirstenberg (son) ; 8, Otto Klemperer, conductor. 
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a rather profound final adagio. Schulhoff is brilliant, abun- 
dantly talented, a fine technician and may yet have some- 
thing really big to say. 

Tue ApHorists. 

Lengthiness has been a cumulative sin of German com- 

posers; but the latest development is a school of those who 
believe in the other extreme—let’s call them aphorists, for 
want of a better word. An upward phrase, a downward 
one, two or three wheezy chords and a pizzicato close are 
supposed to express a world of emotions of one kind or 
another, if you can figure out what kind. Even for that 
they hardly give you time. Anton Webern is the leader of 
this school. His greatest “movements” run less than three 
minutes. His six Bagatelles for string quartet, op. 9, played 
at this festival, belong to this calibre. I confess I don't 
understand them—yet. But as great an authority as Schén- 
berg pleads for them in eloquent words, At any rate he 
pleads for their brevity. 
_ “Consider,” he says, “what abstemiousness is necessary 
in order to speak so briefly!’ Every look may be expanded 
to a poem, every sigh into a romance. But, to express a 
romance in a single gesture, happiness in a single breath— 
such concentration is found only where sentimentality is 
absent in corresponding measure.” According to Webern’s 
master, what you need in order to understand these pieces is 
faith—faith in the ability of sounds to express something 
expressible only in sounds. “Criticism they do not endure, 
any more than any other faith. If faith can remove 
mountains, lack of faith, on the other hand, can not admit 
their existence. . . . But what shall we do with the heathens.. 
Fire and sword may keep them quiet; only faith can hold 
them in a spell. May these silences sound for them!” 

We should say that we belong to the faithless, were it not 
for the fact that we know Webern's opus 1, and know that 
he can write differently if he wants to. So we shall try to 
acquire the faith. 

Tue Bue Stravinsky. 

Max Butting with his Little Pieces for String Quartet, 
opus 26, and Hermann Erpf with his “second movement 
series” for the same combination, consisting of nine “move- 
mentlets,” are bitten by the same bug—some think its name 
is Stravinsky, but you mustn’t say it out loud. Butting, 
however, is an excellent musician with something to say, 
and here he says it in the tersest form. One more work 
that is worth mentioning is Alexander Jemnitz’ string trio, 
full of Hungarian and gypsy tunes, and full of go, like his 
quartet for trumpets, which was one of the refreshing 
featires of the Frankfort Tonkiinstlerfest. 

THE SCHONBERG SERENADE. 

The climax of the festival was, of course, the new Schén- 
berg Serenade, which thus received its first public per- 
formance, conducted by Schénberg himself. I need not go 
into detail, since it was reviewed by Paul Bechert, upon 
the occasion of its private hearing in Vienna about two 
months ago. Let me say only that those who expect 
Schénberg to have turned a classic in this work, because he 
uses the old or old-fashioned forms, of march, minuet, 
variations, song without words, etc., may be disappointed ; 
for the style is the most advanced Schénberg yet. It is 
more formal; it does even use da capo, trio, and reitera- 
tions; it is even more tuney here and there, but the tunes 
are eccentric and scrappy as ever. There is a certain rhyth- 
mic springiness that makes listening easy, and there are 
scarcely perceptible bits of jazz (the little Russian bug 
comes to mind again); but it does not épater le bourgeois. 
Schonberg has not yet followed the example of Strauss. 
To me the variations and the song without words were the 
most interesting, the latter, and the Sonnet of Petrarca 
(sung by Josef Schwarz, of Prague) have genuine elements 
of sensuous, romantic beauty. The combination is most 
interesting and worth repeating here: clarinet, bass clarinet, 
mandolin, guitar, violin, viola, cello and baritone. 

Tue Wettesz Batter. 

The audience, which, as usual, had been most faithful 
and completely filled the now historic music shed by the 
Danube at every concert, was rewarded at the end by an 
opportunity to enjoy itself frankly and without restraint. 
For this purpose Egon Wellezs, of Vienna, contributed a 
new short Persian Ballet--a gruesome story of a Shah, his 
faithless wife and her lover, in which nearly everybody gets 
killed to the pleasantest sort of music reminiscent of 
Rimsky and Stravinsky. It is exceedingly well made, how- 
ever, and most effectively scored for small orchestra in- 
cluding piano. The staging was done by Hanns Niedecken- 
Gebhardt, the famous Miinster regisseur identified with the 
Handel renaissance, and among the dancers (the Miinster 
Opera ensemble) a very young and beautiful girl, Yvonne 
Georgi, proved to be a revelation. She is of the modern 
German school of plastic dancing, as represented by Mary 
Wigman and Laban, but combines with this technic an 
extraordinary natural grace and individuality. 

This ballet was preceded by a series of solo dances to 
music by Scriabin, Bartok, Casella, Schulhoff and Krenek, 
danced by Miss Georgi, Kurt Jooss (who arranged the 
dances of the Persian Ballet) and Harald Kreutzberg. Of 
these a Grotesque Waltz by Erwin Schulhoff was the un- 
disputed hit of the evening and had to be repeated. It was 
the one touch of real and spontaneous humor in the festival 
—that is, officially. For when it was all over the fun 
began. There is no doubt that the Donaueschingen Festival 
is the pleasantest of all the European summer affairs. The 
place 1s idyllic and the opportunities for conviviality are 
ideal. Also there is a rely princely host, and a crowd of 
young musical cut-ups, led by Hindemith and his colleagues, 
who are always at their best at the Danube’s source. I be- 
lieve there is something in the legend about eternal youth 
which comes to those that bathe in this sacred spring, 
after all! 

As I write this I hear the sound of the band and the gay 
voices of the crowd floating over from the Kurhaus, along 
the illuminated river paths, and I feel like the wedding 
guest who beat his breast as he heard the loud bassoon. 
My yarn is over, however, and there are other American 
scribes waiting to discuss the music we have heard. lt is 
proposed to drown all differences of opinion in the Prince’s 


own brew. Long live the Prince! ; , 
César SAERCHINGER. 


Another Pacific Coast Tour for Braslau 
Sophie Braslau is to make another tour of the Pacific 
Coast this season. Her concerts there will begin in the lat- 
ter part of November and will keep her busy until Christ- 
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ATLANTIC CITY SCENE OF N. A. 0O.’S 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Some Excellent Recitals Heard—Important Problems Disc ussed—Interesting Demonstrations—A Splendid New Organ 
Used 


Atlantic City, N. J., August 2—The seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Organists opened 
here July 28. The visiting musicians were greeted by the 
Atlantic Cape May County Chapter of the National Body, 
headed by State Senator Emerson L. Richards. Four hun- 
dred organists of national repute convened at the Atlantic 
City High School for registration. At 9 p. m. a demonstra- 
tion of one of the finest organs in America, which was 
designed by Senator Richards (who originated a system of 
tonal design as exemplified in the Atlantic City municipal 
organ), was given by Arthur Scott Brook, city organist and 
former president of the association. Senator Richards lec- 
tured on the epoch making new ideas containing in the 
organ, said to be the third largest in the world, and second 
largest in the United States. 

Mr. Brook afterward illustrated at the organ, playing a 
concert overture in E flat, an opus selected to show the 
diversified powers of the instrument, as well as the registra- 
tion. 

TUESDAY. 


At 10 a, m..Tuesday addresses of welcome were made 
by Senator Richards, in which he presented the key of the 
city to T, Tertius Noble, president of the association. Henry 
Miller, principal of the school, gave the welcoming address, 
saying this great celebration registered the realization of a 
dream, that of having one of the greatest organs in the 
world. T. Tertius Noble responded with a word of thanks 
for the golden key, praised the sonorous and magnificent 
organ, and spoke of the opportunities granted the music 
world of the city through the efforts of Senator Richards. 

A special program at 3:30 p. m. was rendered by the local 
artists, Bernard Parronchi, cellist; Henriette Martin Parrish, 
soprano; Samuel Shaffran, violinist, and Viola Robertson, 
contralto. 

A sad accident occurred on the opening night to Edwin 
Grasse, of New York, blind organist, violinist and com- 
poser, and his mother, Mrs. Mary Grasse, who were struck 
by an automobile and seriously injured. Mr. Grasse was 
to have been a feature of the program on Wednesday 
evening. 

On Tuesday evening an excellent recital was given in the 
auditorium of the new high school by Willard Irving Nevins 
of the Guilmant Organ School, New York City, and Richard 
Tattersall, representing the Canadian College of Organists. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Wednesday a. m. a meeting of the executive committee 
with State presidents and official State delegates was held. 
Reginald McAll of New York presided. At 10:30 Unit 
Versus Straight Organ Schemes was the subject discussed 
at the forum. The speakers were Senator Emerson L. 
Richards, Dr. Alexander Russell, C. S. Losh, John Ham- 
mond and others. The votes of those present were in favor 
of a combination of the unit and and straight organ. No 
votes were cast for the absolutely straight organ or abso- 
lutely unit system. 

At 3:30 T. Tertius Noble, president of the association, 
gave a brief talk on Choral Competitions. The two prize 
winners of the music week competitions in New York— 
Irene Peckham, pianist, and Paul Rabinow, violinist— 
delighted with several numbers. 

At 4 p. m. a chorus of sixty voices demonstrated what 
could be accomplished in one hour in choral training, under 
the direction of John Wesley Norton, organist and choir 
master of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Chicago, In the 
evening Daniel R. Philippi of Pittsburgh gave one of the 
best recitals of the week. His reading of Max Reger puts 
him in a class by himself. 

THURSDAY. 

On Thursday morning John Priest of the Cameo Theater, 
New York, gave a demonstration of a study for pedals in 
conjunction with a film giving a close-up view of the pedal 
technic involved in the performance. This film was first 
shown in the Wanamaker auditorium, New York, during 
music week this year. A feature picture of David Copper- 
field was shown with Mr. Priest playing old English folk 
songs. 

Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, of Flemington, N. J., read 
a very interesting paper on Children’s Choirs and Their 
Value to the Church and Community, 

Edward Rechlin, organist of Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
and Henry F. Seibert, organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, both of New York, were the fecitalists on Thurs- 
day evening. 

FRrIpAy. 


Friday the reports of the committee and election of offi- 
cers took place. T. Tertius Noble was unanimously re-elected 
president, being the only candidate nominated for that office. 
Other officers were as follows: First vice-president, Henry 
Fry, of Philadelphia; second vice-president, Senator Emer- 
son L. Richards, Atlantic City; third vice-president, Dr. 
Charles Heinroth, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary and director 
of publicity, Willard Irving Nevins, Brooklyn; treasurer, 
Hugh Porter, New York; chairman of executive committee, 
Reginald L. McAll, New York; members of the executive 
committee: Mrs. Bruce S. Keator (Asbury Park, N. J.), 
John McE. Ward (Philadelphia), Frank Stewart Adams, 
Lynnwood Farnam, F. W. Riesberg, Dr. Alexander _Rus- 
sell, Herbert S. Sammond, Walter Peck Stanley, A. Camp- 
bell Weston, John Priest, John Doane and Lillian Carpenter 
(New York), Rollo Maitland (Philadelphia), Paul Am- 
brose (Trenton, N. J.), and Edwin Arthur Kraft (Cleve- 
land). 

The committee, on behalf of the association, expressed 
sincere and honest appreciation of the cordial hospitality 
of the city, local committee and general committee, and 
expressed thanks to the Mayor and city authorities, who 
generously, through Senator Richards, presented the key 
of the city to the convention; to the guardians of the high 
school which contains the new organ and its very complete 
equipment; to Charles P. Boyer, superintendent of schools, 
and H. P. Miller, principal, whose inspiring words of wel- 
come caught vividly the vision and purpose of the meeting; 


to Arthur Chenoweth for his able assistance; to Senator 
Richards for his hospitality and devotion to the endless 
detail involved; to Arthur Scott Brook, former president of 
the organization, and city organist, for his untiring efforts 
and animated spirit that pervaded the convention from begin- 
ning to end; to the reception committee, Atlantic City, Cape 
May Chapter, and to those who took part in the prelim- 
inary concert, the recitalists, the young artists, the chorus, 
the program committee, and to the hostesses who helped 
make the convention a success. 

The last recital was by Rollo F. Maitland, of Pittsburgh, 
whose tone coloring was a marvel of art and inspiration 
For an encore he played a composition by his small daughter, 
Margaret, who is blind. Another blind composer present, 
Frances McCollin, received an ovation. 

_ The grand finale of the convention was the banquet at 
Sea View Country Club. Ninety-six covers were laid 
Reginald McAll was toastmaster. Short addresses were 
made by T. Tertius Noble, Rollo Maitland, Daniel Philippi, 
Dr. F, Egener, Charles Boyer, Mr. Dexter, Arthur Brook, 
Frank Sealy, John W. Norton, Henry Fry, and Mr. Berens 
sor, all paying glowing tributes to Senator Richards, voting 
him a “jolly good fellow’ and giving him resounding ap 
plause. The Senator replied with a few appropriate words. 
Ethel Tyson was cheered for her Pveelens  2 work dur 
ing the convention, All gave cheers for the success fo the 


convention and bade adieu until next year when they will 
convene at Cleveland, Ohio 


The Musical Quarterly, July, 1924 

_ Tastes differ, and naturally one reader will find interest 
in what to another will prove merely boresome if not worse, 
and so one always hesitates to say that issues of magazines 
contain matter that is good or better or best, since these 
comparative qualities depend so largely, if not entirely, upon 
the direction of one’s individual interest However, judg- 
ing trom my own individual taste, this number of the 
Musical Quarterly is the best that it has as yet been my 
pleasure to read—which is saying much, for they are all of 
them interesting as well as informative. We find here 
things that appeal to us—no, I must say, “I” find things 
here that appeal to “me.” They may not appeal to “you.” 
For instance, here is an article by Edwin Hall Pierce, 
entitled A Colossal Experiment in “Just Intonation.” Now, 
intonation, whether tempered, true or just, is one of the 
most interesting things (to me) in all music. I have never 
believed that the human ear could hear any intonation ex- 
cept the true intonation, and I have in numerous writings 
expressed the belief that, however tempered the intonation 
might be, the ear (or brain) would make the necessary ad- 
justment and hear the actual sounds, the effort of adjust- 
ment being accountable for the comparatively greater or 
less pleasure one might have in the harmony. Nor does it 
surprise one to find the statement in this article that the use 
of the true harmonic seventh in the dominant seventh chord 
“gave such a very smooth-sounding chord of the seventh 
that it actually seemed to demand no resolution.” Nor is 
one surprised that our author should find “a verdict in 
favor of the conventional tempered scale, except for vocal 
music a capella.” 

There is a surprising article by Andre Coeuroy, entitled 
Musical Inspiration in English Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is surprising because it is written by a French 
man (translated by Dr. Baker), and Frenchmen do not 
ordinarily, know or care much about anything outside of 
their own beloved France. It is a most learned and just 
article indicative of great wealth of reading and keenness of 
judgment. It makes amusing reading. 

The significance of Scriabin, by Herbert Antcliffe, is in- 
structive and will be read with curiosity by the many to 
whom Scriabin is always a mystery of romantic charm 
Emotion and the Sense of Form, a psychological review by 
Drozdov, is something new and will cause heated argument 
between those who believe that one must “understand” music 
to enjoy it and those who believe that musical reception is 
quite automatic, natural and instinctive. Here is a para- 
graph (by way of waving a red flag at some of the bulls) : 
“The erudite musician is a pedant, a man versed in ‘musical 
mathematics,’ but he has no immediate concern with music: 
he is surfeited with it, and its joys are inaccessible to him. 
Such is the voice of current opinion In some respects 
this opinion is really not so reckless: it is visibly confirmed 
by a series of phenomena. Let us compare, for instance, 
the passionate pathos of the dilettante enchanted with some 
composition or other with the cold scepticism of the ‘erudite’ 
musician, who subjects that very composition to a merciless 
critical analysis ” The Musicat Courter already has 
had enough to say on this same subject! 

A delightful article is that by John G. Palache, Debussy 
as Critic. The Fallacy of Harmonic Dualism, by Otto Ort- 
mann, is something new for harmonists. And it seems to 
me that he confuses the minor triad with the three upper 
notes of the chord of the dominant ninth. But I may be 
mistaken. At all events, this whole problem of the minor 
triad (since it does not make itself out of the overtones of 
the fundamental bass). has puzzled theorists from time al 
most immemorial, and it may be, as our author suggests 
that the minor is heard as the counterpart of major (what I 
would call an altered chord, the third being lowered), 

Pianists will delight in Donald N. Ferguson’s article on 
The “Secret” of the Pianist’s Beautiful Touch. There is 
not, and should never have been, any “secret” about it, as it 
is scientifically unthinkable that beautiful tone could result 
from anything more or less than overtones, i. ¢., the sym- 
pathetic vibrations of “open” strings, the dampers being 
raised by the pedals. But what our author has to say about 
the importance of the force of the finger stroke is new and 
valuable. Pianists will get a new insight into tone color 
from it. 

The music of Bela Bartok is treated by Lazare Saminsky ; 
Edgar Istel recommends a Reversion to Opera and Carl 
Engel tells us about Chadwick’s Americanism. The whole 
volume is a notable contribution to the literature of music. 

F. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY’S OPENING ADDRESS TO THE 
CLASSES AT THE MAC PHAIL SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 


lhe recognition of truth is the greatest power that can 
be applied in antagonizing error. Logic will always remain 
tact. and the ignorant, who unfortunately are in the 
will, with all their opposition, never be able to 
fhe place which a person holds in the estimation 
fellowmen is shown by the following which his ideas 


majority 
upset if 
‘ f hi 
and principles mspire 

[his is as true in the singing profession as in any other 
ine of activity—-perhaps more so, for it must be admitted 
that there 1s more error to be destroyed than in most of 
the other professions Yet, when in the ‘spring of 1923, 
| began to point out the fallacies in the existing order of 
the art of singing, it was not for the purpose of 


teaching 
aotumentelng th who uphold it—an inevitable necessity 
under the circumstances. My real thought was to make 
an appeal to all interested in the art of singing to found 
their teaching principles upon a firm and common-sense 
basi And the results, | am grateful to say, have been 
hyiously demonstrated, partly through criticism, but largely 
through imitation 

As the result of the pioneer work that has been done, 
| am confident that we have now arrived at a point where 
most of those who teach the art of singing are willing to 
work against the great misrepresentations and the dishonest 
methods which have been ased to induce young people to 


singing, simply for selfish financial gain, without 
onsideration for the future of the student That such 
in vogue in the profession, no one who 


tudy 
any 
a practice has been 
informed, will gaimsay. 

In the last thirty-five years, the art of singing has great- 
y deteriorated in quality and greatly increased in quantity. 
Multitudinous are the so-called “methods” which have 
wen evolved, discovered and even revealed, each with its 
own short-cut to success and the promise of a brilliant future 
to the possessor of only a fair voice. The use of flattery 
and dishonest appeals to the vanity of those not possessing 
nature's fundamental gifts have wrought dire results in the 
sion and have contributed a large share to 
the unfortunate existing conditions But there is light 
ahead, for since we are in a continuous route of progression, 
we shall rise above these conditions and gradually find our 
proper level, as governed by the law of supply and demand. 

The outstanding error in teaching the art of singing 1s 
the tendency to deviate from the high standard of art to 
artificiality But singing is an art and should be so re- 
garded, both by the teacher and the student. The art of 
singing is a gift, an inheritance; but its possessor must 
carn the power to control it through well-directed study and 

effort, for real achievement can come only 
initiative of the individual. 

Instances in which singers who have been wonderfully 
endowed with all the qualities which go to make a genius, 
but who, through their lack of capacity for work, have not 
failed to make their inheritance yield interest, but 
also dissipated the capital, are all too numerous and 
should be a warning to the striving young student. Arti- 
ficiality has no place in the art of singing. The laws 
governing singing are as old as humanity, and the moment 
anyone attempts to change them or to interpret them other 
than nature intended, he strays from the pathway of art to 
the wilderness of artificiality. 

Modern ideas and modern methods which seek to displace 
nature's laws, are many. They are well-meant, but are 
not wisely constructed, and consequently distort the truth. 
The two greatest bug-bears in modern singing methods are 
“breath support” and what is generally known as “forward 
placement” or “singing in the mask.” Teacher and student 
fix their minds on a certain quality of tone which they 
think is related to one or both of these theories, with the 
result that they soon lose the keener sense of hearing beau- 
tiful tone and listen only for the pointed or nasal quality, 
with the consequent loss of quality, power and range. 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, tormerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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Under such teaching, the career expected after several 
years’ study is not forthcoming. Then, discontented, wander- 
ing from studio to studio until means, youth, voice and 
ambition are gone, the student awakens to the fact that he 
has been made the victim of ignorance. There are thousands 
of such examples about us and it is the duty of every honest, 
striving teacher to help correct these conditions. We have 
no right to blame the student. He is a most willing creature, 
full of hope and ambition, perhaps promising great things. 
And when he realizes that he has worked in vain, we can- 
not blame him for feeling unkindly towards those who in- 
duced him to set a goal which he never reached and per- 
haps could not have reached. 

Instances in which really great talents are being misguided 
through erroneous methods are even sadder, for besides the 
years of work and blasted hopes, a great gift of nature is 
being trampled upon, harmed and distorted in its growth. 
For such there is little recompense. They must begin again 
with truth as a fundamental basis and courageously over- 
look the wasted years, making ready to compete with fresh- 
er and younger voices which come forward each year. 

Great voices and great talents are rare, and unless the 
student possesses these gifts in abundance, it is questionable 
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if he will achieve great success. Certainly no one who shows 
promise of a great career can afford to waste any time. 
His work and study must be positive; each lesson must be 
a definite step forward toward the desired goal. Each day 
must see his talent more roundly moulded, more completely 
under his control. 

Standing still is really going backwards, a situation for 
which there is no excuse. Singing is a divine gift and study 
must be inspiring. Nature has given everyone a_ perfect 
instrument. If it is not responsive, it is because it is not 
used correctly. Difficulties as to range, freedom, articula- 
tion, ability to pronounce any word throughout the range 
of the voice, are all caused by erroneous understanding of 
the use of the vocal organs. The student should learn to 
hear, and through his hearing, judge cause and effect. If 
this keenness of hearing is not being trained as the first and 
all-important fundamental essential, the student will never 
master his art, but remain a slave to erroneous ideas. 

Antagonizing existing conditions is not a fight against 
anyone; it is an appeal to the members of the teaching pro- 
fession to lend their help in overcoming an unfortunate 
condition, obvious to every honest observer. The student 
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is the all-important factor and the only one to be considered 
in our efforts to uproot the fallacies which now make so 
precarious his pathway to success. 





GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 








The tenth week of the Goldman Band Concerts, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, included four special 
features which aroused great interest. On Monday even- 
ing, August 4, a music memory contest was held. For this 
event three medals were awarded to the winners. On 
Wednesday, the first half of the program was devoted to 
the works of English copiposers, and on Friday the first half 
of the program consisted of compositions by Wagner and 
Liszt. On Saturday the second half of the program was 
devoted to the compositions of Victor Herbert, as a special 
tribute to the memory of the late composer. On Sunday a 
miscellaneous program was given. 

The season of Goldman Band Concerts is nearing its end 
and the last concert will be given on Sunday evening, Au- 
gust 24, on which occasion a special program will be pre- 
pared. The concerts this season reached larger audiences 
than ever before and, due to the generosity of the four 
members of the Guggenheim family, it has been possible to 
enlarge upon the plans of the previous seasons. The con- 
certs have grown in popular favor each year and the care- 
fully arranged programs, together with the high standard 
maintained, have done much to increase the popularity of the 
organization and the conductor each year. 

Programs for the past week were as follows: 


Monday, August 4 (Music Memory Contest)—-Mignon overture, 
Thomas; A Soldier’s Dream, Rogers, played by Waino Kauppi, cor 
netist; scenes from The Valkyrie, Wagner; excerpts from The Grand 
Duchess, Offenbach. 

Wednesday, August 6 March, Pomp and 
Circumstance, Elgar; Guy Bishop; La Caprice 
de Nanette, Coleridge-Taylor; excerpts from The Mikado, Sullivan; 
Poet and Peasant overture, Suppe; aria, Forza del Destino, Verdi, 
sung by Miriam Fine, soprano; Humpty Dumpty’s Funeral March, 
Brandeis; Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda, Ponchielli. 

Friday, August 8 (Wagner-Liszt)—-March from Tannhauser, Wag- 
ner; Tannhauser overture, Wagner; Elsa Entering the Cathedral, 
from Lohengrin, Wagner; second rhapsody, Liszt; Zampa overture, 
Herold; Because, d’Hardelot, played by Waino Kauppi, cornetist; 
two Hungarian dances, Brahms; A Southern rhapsody, Hosmer. 

Saturday, August 9 (Victor Herbert)—Marche Lorraine, Ganne; 
Raymond overture, Thomas; Funeral March, Chopin (played as a 
tribute to the memory of Victor Herbert); excerpts from The Valkyrie, 
Wagner; excerpts from Babes in Toyland, Herbert; A Kiss in the Dark, 
Herbert, sung by Lotta Madden, soprano; entre act from Mlle. 
Modiste, Oriental Dance and Pan-Americana, Herbert. 

Sunday, August 10..-Marche Militaire, Tschaikowsky; Rosamunde 
overture, Schubert; air from Rinaldo, and menuet, Samson, Handel; 
Procession of the Knights, from Parsifal, Wagner; William Tell 
overture, Rossini; The Lost Chord, Sullivan, played by Waino Kauppi, 
cornetist; Valse des Fleurs, Tschaikowsky; Old Folks at Home, Roberts. 


(English composers) 
Mannering overture, 


Rankin Studio Closes a Busy Season 

Dorothy Brown, lyric soprano, closed a successful season 
en tour with the 1923 Music Box, and has been engaged by 
Hassard Short as one of the principals for his new Ritz 
Revue. Elsie Baird, lyric soprano, was especially engaged 
by the Wurlitzer Concert Bureau in a program of her own; 
her lovely voice was heard to advantage in compositions of 
Sibella, Hahn, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Verdi, Watts, Curran 
and others, Anna Noll Garren, lyric soprano, and Elisabeth 
Marrett, mezzo-contralto, gave an interesting joint recital 
at Wurlitzer’s; both young artists hold church solo posi- 
tions in Easton, Pa., and on this occasion they displayed ex- 
ceptionally fine voices, which they used with intelligence in 
works of Rossini, Verdi, Handel, Bizet, Meyerbeer, Strauss, 
Spross, Kramer and Campbell-Tipton. Ethel Bergen and 
Jeannette Roderman filled substitute church positions in 
Hackensack and Jersey City respectively during July. Ken- 
neth Lozier, a pupil of Miss Rankin’s in pipe organ, has 
been engaged as organist of Trinity-Heddon Church, Jersey 
City. 

An ensemble recital was held at Wurlitzer Auditorium, 
when all the students took part. Those participating were 
Grace and Ethel Bergen, Elsie Baird, Louise Brueger, Lucy 
Cooper, Elisabeth Garrison, Katherine Ciparic, Bertha Ehr- 
hardt, Florence Flannigan, Agnes Gaily, Alice Johnston, 
Anna Kotchak, Rose Perron, Martha Ross, Margaret 
O’Mara, Jeannette Roderman, Mary Sheeran, Louise and 
Katherine Stein, Gertrude Secular, Adele Wohl, Hazel 
Wilkinson, Zipporah Weintraub, Alvinah Zimmerman, Wal- 
lace Radcliffe, Charles Wessling, Harold Waters, Edward 
Patt and George Reuther. 





Reception for May Peterson in Amarillo 

A reception was recently given for Mrs. E. O. Thompson, 
better known to the musical world as May Peterson, in 
Amarillo, Tex., the home of Miss Peterson's husband, Col. 
". O. Thompson. The reception, which was attended by 
guests from all over the “panhandle” part of Texas, is 
described by an Amarillo paper as being the largest ever 
held in that city. Over 500 wedding presents were on dis- 
play and almost every important country on the globe was 
represented. The ballroom of the Amarillo hotel, where 
the reception took place, is reported as being “packed with 
flowers.” 


Pavley-Oukrainsky South American Success 


The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet, which is now under the 
management of the Fortune Gallo office, has been meeting 
with much success in its South American tour this sum- 
mer, The ballet, by the way, is to a large extent American, 
most of its members being young New Yorkers and Chi- 
cagoans, as well as a sprinkling from other cities. The 
ballet appeared for four weeks at Rio de Janeiro, four 
weeks at Sao Paolo (leaving there, fortunately, in advance 
of the revolution) and four weeks in Buenos Aires. The 
newspapers in all these cities were lavish in their praise of 
the ballet. 


Palo Alto’s Course 
At Palo Alto, Cal., an interesting course has been an- 
nounced. Reinald Werrenrath will lead the list, with 
Ernst Dohnanyi to follow and Eva Gauthier the final num- 
ber on the course. 


Cedar Rapids to Hear Chemet 


Arrangements have just been completed for Renee Chemet 
to appear at Coe College, in Cedar Rapids, next season. 
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WILLIAM |HORNER 


TEACHER of MANY WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS 
Will Re-open His Vocal Studios for the Season 1924-25 


About September 8th 
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To my dear friend, Wm. Thorner, to the 
msuperable teacher. With esteem affection and 
To my dear teacher, Wm. Thorner, with gratitude 


To Mr. Wm. Thorner, the best vocal teacher 

I ever met, and whom I strongly recommend. 

(Signed) Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
Chicago, Sept. 15, 1911. 


(Signed) Amelita Galli-Curci. 
New York, 1916 


esteem and gratitude. Your devoted pupil, 


(Signed) Rosa Ponselle. 

















To my dear teacher, Mr. Wm. Thorner, with 
deepest affection and thanks for his wonderful 





To dear Maestro Thorner, with sincere ap 
preciation from your devoted pupil, 
(Signed) Mary Lewis. 
To Wm. Thorner, my vocal guide, to whom New York. 1923 
1923 : aie sia ais a 
ov. I owe my operatic career. Always grateful and 
affectionately your pupil, 
(Signed) Anna Fitziu. 
Chicago, 1913. 


way of teaching me how to sing. Your pupil, 
(Signed) Anna Roselle. 














ve : ar hci oo To you, Wm. Thorner, my teacher and ton 
To my dear teacher and guide, Wm. Thorner, 


with profound gratitude. Your pupil, and friend 
(Signed) Yvonne D’Arle. (Signed) 
New York, 1921. 


guide, with the sincerest gratitude. Your pupil 





Marguerite Namara. 
New York, 1920 











To Mr. Wm. Thorner, the greatest teacher 
in the world, with sincere admiration and 








esteem for his vocal guidance, and a maker of 
To the great teacher, Wm. Thorner, to the career, Devotedly your pupil, To Mr. Wm. Thorner, the wonderful vocal 
dear and good friend, from his most grateful (Signed) Tandy Mackenzie. authority, in sincerest admiration and with a 
friend and true pupil, 2 world of gratitude 
(Signed) Maria Kouznezoff. (Signed) Estelle Liebling. 
New York, 1923. 








To Mr. Wm. Thorner: With all my regrets 
not to have been able to work with you this 








With deepest gratitude and most sincere season, and my best thanks for your precious To Me. W 1 
admiration to Mr. Wm. Thorner from your advice, that has always been of great benefit om m orner, my very Passi iriene 
1 ted pupil F to my voice and my wonderful teacher, with best wishes 
devotec nl, 3 

a » Sincerely, 
(Signed) George Morgan. (Signed) Vera Janacopolus-Staal. perm a) Ichenn 
, signee Al, Jolson. 
New York, 1924. New York, 1924. 





























FLORENCE WARE 


Assistant Teacher 


For information, appointments, etc., Address: MR. THORNER’S Secretary 
209 West 79th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Endicott 4408 
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For the European Season, Mr. Thorner will open a studio in Paris in the spring of 1925. 



































MUSICAL COURIER 


IN DEFENSE OF BRAHMS 


A Musica, Courmr Reader Replies to the Recent Attack by “An Anti” 


To the Musical Courier: 

Without being a militant Brahmsite, I was a little in- 
censed, and, in the end, considerably amused, by the attack 
on the bearded Johannes by an anonymous contributor pub- 
lished in your engaging columns of July 31. It is aston- 
ishing to me that any one could advance such illogical argu- 
ments as he does and be blissfully unconscious of their 
fallacy 

His proposition is merely one of the personal equation: 
to him Brahms’ music is dull and uninteresting, therefore 
it must really be dull and uninteresting, it following, as a 
natural consequence, that the critics, the artists, the con- 
ductors and the casual music lovers who have found it 
alive, human and inspiring, have not felt what they have 
felt or thought what they have thought, or, if they have, 
their feelings and thoughts are wrong, because they are at 
variance with his, which are right! 

1 do not deny the gentleman—or is it a lady?—the right 
to listen to Brahms’ music unmoved, or even to be aroused 
to righteous indignation that Brahms should have dared 
to write music which should fail to move him—or is it her? 
But I vigorously question his, or her, right to say that 
the opinion of those who are affected differently by this 
music is not as good as his (or hers). 

1 hold no special brief for Brahms, any more than l 
do for Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, Chopin or Stravinsky. 
| like music that makes me feel, whatever its school or 
epoch, and during a quarter of a century of steady concert 
and opera going I often have been deeply and profoundly 
moved by the music of Brahms, and that without having 
my opinion shaped by any of the critics and conductors 
whom your contributor seems to think have been in a cabal 
fo force Brahms upon the people whether they wanted him 
or not. Your contributor says: “The critics have simply 
sat back and said Amen to whatever the Great Artists and 
Great Conductors have commanded, and the Great Artists 
and Great Conductors have stood in the arena’s center, 
whip in hand and have commanded ‘shout for Brahms!’ 
And lo, the critics have in one small voice, shouted for 
Brahms. Fortunately no one listens to the shouting of the 
critics,” 

If no one listens to the shouting of the critics, then, pray, 
how account for the steadily growing popularity of Brahms? 
Only in one way—Brahms’ music has year after year 
touched the hearts of the people deeper and still more 
deeply, a fact which your contributor must admit if he 
or she--becomes logical for a moment, because, in the 
article under consideration, appears this very true, but in- 
elegant, assertion: “One enthusiastic listener who gets out 
into Fifty-seventh Street or Forty-third Street sputtering 
his delight, gives more evidence of the electrifying potency 
of. music than all of the ponderous ponderings of the critics 
through a lifetime of thought upon unthinkable things.” 
And just such “sputterings of delight,” though expressed 
rather more tastefully and more in keeping with the subject 
have I heard after the performance of a Brahms symphony 
or concerto by scores of persons whose feeling and intelli- 
gence are, | am convinced, quite as sensitive and authentic 
as those of your nameless correspondent. 

In my own immediate experience | have known four 
young people who love music for its own sake, and are 
oblivious to the feuds and animosities among the partisans 
of this or that “school” or movement in the musical world, 
who were as greatly thrilled upon first hearing Brahms’ 
symphonies as they were by those of Tschaikowsky or 
Dvorak, which have been the admitted symphonic thrill 
provokers of this generation. I make this comparison only 
because your correspondent lays great stress upon “thrills” 
in judging the comparative values of music, saying in 
effect, that music which does not give him—or her—a 
thrill is futile. To quote this Don Quixote of yours again: 

“We realize that these experts who so persistently give 
us Brahms are little interested in beauty. Little things that 
thrill the passing herd leave them cold, untouched. They 
know that the little things will pass, that only the big solid 
things, the things founded upon stodgy respectability, will last 
And so they give their allegiance to the solidity, stolidity 
though unlovely, of Brahms. They look at Brahms and find 
it good. There is nothing in it to unduly thrill, but there is 
also nothing in it to shock. They can play him, conduct him 
in delightful placidity. Being fathers of the musical fam 
ily they admit not to their homes unwelcome suitors.” 

Leaving aside the atrocious syntax of the above, how 
about its truth? If it were true, conductors who love the 
music of Brahms would play no other. I suppose your 
contributor admits that there is beauty in the works of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy, etc.—at least in the compositions 
of some of them. Is not their music, which thus admittedly 
contains beauty, presented by conductors who also have high 
regard for Brahms? If it is granted that these conductors 
really see beauty in this music, it is a rabid and blind, or 
deaf, partisan, indeed, who will charge them with musical 
dishonesty if they also profess to see beauty in Brahms 

Another triviality in your correspondent’s compendium of 
sarcasm I must call attention to: “And when does youth 
pipe joyfully and unconsciously the tunes of Brahms?” she 
(or is it he?) asks. “Ah, you will say, perhaps not, but 
why the insistence on the whistle? Is not that a proof 
of poverty, of smallness, of triviality? Does one whistle the 
Iliad? Does one whistle the Inferno? Whistle indeed! 
Would you have Brahms a Pied Piper calling to his mud- 
died skirts all the rats of the slums, the vermin of the 
streets?” 

I must take exception to the charge of a lack of whistle- 
ableness in Brahms, especially so as that seems to be one 
of the criterions by which your ardent anti-Brahmsite judges 
the quality and appeal of music. I myself have found 
Brahms extremely whistleable. Well do I remember when 
I was introduced to Brahms’ first symphony by the Theo- 


dore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago some twenty-five years 
ago. I left the hall “sputtering my delight,” to quote your 
contributor’s inelegancy, and for a week thereafter found 
myself whistling the oboe solo in the second movement and 
the horn passage in the finale. Subsequently I found no 
difficulty whatever in whistling the principal themes of the 
first two movements of the second and third symphonies 
after a first hearing, and melodies and harmonies in the 
violin concerto and the piano concertos have remained in 
my mind for days after hearing them performed. 

My free use here of the personal pronoun, let me explain, 
is due to your contributor having reduced quality in music 
to wholly personal terms which, however, is far from 
being the way in which I think the subject should be dis- 
cussed, The matter of what is good music, and what not, 
of course, goes far deeper than whether he—or she—or I, 
or that conductor, or this virtuoso, likes it or not. If get- 
ting a thrill out of it by somebody is all that is necessary 
to prove a piece of music worthy, then all the music that 
ever was played or sung is good, because all of it has 
given some one a thrill. : 

As to the greatness or lack of it in Brahms I make 
no comment, nor as to whether he is greater or less great 
than Bach or Beethoven or Wagner. is place in the sun 
will not be affected one way or the other by my opinion 
or that of your contributor of July 31. Neither will the 
places of the other master musicians whose works have 
given emotional delight and intellectual stimulus to untold 
thousands, It is bootless and silly to try to put one above 
the other. Each gave the world his own message in his 
own way, and these messages will be enjoyed by a myriad 
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“His instrument is 
virile, flexible and 
well used.”— 

Pierre V. R. Key. 


Management: ROGER de BRUYN 
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individuals in the way permitted by the mental and tem- 
peramental make-up of each. 
If you care to publish this I do not request the safeguard 
of anonymity but sign myself, 
Yours very truly, 
S. M. WELLER. 
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Lautner a Rising Tenor 


Joseph Lautner, the young tenor of Boston, has found 
his services in increasing demand since his recital in Jordan 
Hall in December, when the comment upon the marked ad- 
vance in his art since the recital of a year previous was 
general. 

Mr. Lautner’s appearances included those as soloist at the 
two concerts given by the Harvard University Orchestra 
(Pierian Sodality) at Aeolian Hall, N. Y., in May, when 
Leonard Liebling. said in the American that his “finished 
delivery and skillful voice management earned him well 
deserved plaudits.” In the Lowell Institute Course of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Lautner assisted Dr. Davison of Harvard in six- 
teen lectures on the development of choral singing. He 
was soloist on Commencement Day at Harvard with both 
oe Glee Club and the Alumni Chorus, Malcolm Lang, con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Lautner’s success with undergraduate schools has 
been marked in appearances at the Winchester Boys’ School 
at the Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.; at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and with the Phillips Exeter Musical Clubs at 
Jordan Hall. In study, Mr. Lautner has been with Arthur 
Wilson for a year and a half and will be with him this 
summer in Brookline, N. H., and in Boston. 

Mr. Lautner is founder and director of the Harvard 
Double Quartet, a spirited organization of young collegians 
who have a well booked season before them. 


Arthur W. Dow’s Series 


_ Arthur W. Dow, of Burlington, Vt., who spent some 
time in New York in June, has engaged artists for sixteen 
concerts to be given in Vermont next season, in Burling- 
ton, Rutland and Montpelier. Two appearances each will 
be made by Frieda Hempel, Alma Gluck, Schumann-Heink 
and Elvira de Hidalgo. Others appearing wiil be Marie 
Sundelius, Percy Grainger, Rene Chemet, Zimbalist, Heifetz, 
Salvatore De Stefano, Charles Stratton, Rudolph Polk 
(three appearances), Vladimir de Pachmann, Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, and Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe will make their first appearance 
in Vermont at the University of Vermont in Burlington. on 
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December 1. It will be Mr. Dow’s ninth successive season 
in the concert business. 


A Talk with William S. Brady 


Two hours before William S. Brady took the Limited 
back to New York from Chicago, where he held a very 
successful master class at the Chicago Musical College, the 
celebrated vocal teacher was approached by a representative 
of this paper with the view of securing an interview. 

“T have little to say which has not been published in your 
far-reaching paper,” said Mr. Brady with his well known 
smile, “but, as 1 have just received a letter from Anton von 
Fuchs, who, as you know, was the artistic director of the 
Munich Opera House, you may like to know what the 
old gentleman has to say regarding Leone Kruse, one of 
my talented students now appearing in Europe.” 

Mr. Brady read us the paragraph, which, as far as we 
remember, read as follows: “I want to inform you of 
the great success at Munich of Leone Kruse. She is al- 
ready a star and I am delighted that the management has 
re-engaged her for the next three years.” 

“Well, Anton von Fuchs certainly knows what he writes 
about,” the reporter ventured to say. 

“Yes. Of course, you know who he is. For fifty years 
he was connected with the Munich Grand Opera. He began 
his career as a baritone of the Mozart and Verdi repertory. 
Later on he became the artistic director of that opera house, 
and only last year retired. You will 1ecollect that among 
the pupils he had in dramatic action were such well known 
names as Morena, Matzenauer, Fremstad, Marcella Craft, 
Marion Telva, and Leone Kruse.” 

“Was he not at one time stage manager at the Metropoli- 
tan in New York?” 

“Quite right,” answered Brady. “He was there when 
Caruso made his debut. Later on, he and Caruso became 
very friendly, and the late celebrated tenor gave him this 
cigarette case, with, as you can see, von Fuchs’ initials on‘the 
back. He presented it to me last summer when I was in 
Munich. Do you know that von Fuchs had all his Wag- 
nerian training under Richard Wagner himself?” 

“No, but to tell you the truth the object of this talk was 
to know how you enjoyed your stay in Chicago, your glass, 
and many other things concerning yourself.” 

“Oh, never mind about me. Yee I enjoyed immensely 
my stay in Chicago. My work at the Chicago Musical 
College has been most pleasant and I am very glad to come 
back again next summer, the following summer and the 
one after that. That gives you your story and you don’t 
need to write it.” 

Then Brady had to get to work, so we left him. RR. D. 


Levitzki’s Busiest Season 


The season 1924-1925 will mark Mischa Levitzki’s eighth 
American tour. With the exception of the season 1921-1922, 
when Mr. Levitzki made an extensive tour of Australia 
and New Zealand, followed by a trip of recreation around 
the world, he has been continuously before the American 
public, traversing the country time and again, including. 
three tours of the Pacific Coast. The season just passed 
has been the busiest one of his career, since his memorable 
debut in October, 1916. It lasted from October 22 until 
June 3 and included appearances from New York to Van- 
couver and from Montreal to Cuba. It also included ten. 
appearances in New York City alone, bringing up his total 
of appearances in the Greater City to sixty-one within seven 
seasons, 

During the coming season, Mr. Levitzki will concertize 
during the winter months only, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few special appearances in the fall, such as the 
Berkshire Festival in September. He will give his first 
New York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on Jan- 
sd 13 and will leave immediately for a tour of the Middle 

est. 

During the past season, Mr. Levitzki has also made a 
bid for popular favor as a composer of lighter concert 
pieces. His Valse in A major and his Gavotte are enjoy- 
ing popularity wherever the piano is being played. A 
Valse de Concert will be published shortly by Schirmer’s 
and later in the fall a cadenza to Beethoven’s piano con- 
certo in C minor, which Mr. Levitzki has played with prac- 
tically every major symphony orchestra in the country. To 
summarize Mr. Levitzki’s standing in the artistic world, 
one can best use the words of Herman Devries, the noted 
critic of the Chicago American, that “Today Levitzki, still 
in his twenties, is a ripened magnificent pianist, one of the 
Olympians.” 


Oscar Anselmi’s Activities 


Over in Milan, Italy, is one of the very few remaining 
teachers of the real old Italian school, Maestro Oscar An- 
selmi, who teaches the true bel canto, or beautiful singing. 
This summer, as usual, he has been teaching fifteen hours 
a day, so great has been the demand for lessons from artist 
pupils wishing to prepare themselves to sing in some of the 
numerous Italian opera houses. One of the most recent of 
the Anselmi Opera School debutants is Lloyd Morse, bari- 
tone, now of New York, who made his debut in Lucia, and 
the same month was re-engaged for several additional per- 
formances. 


The Warrens on Short Vacation 


Frederic Warren, New York vocal teacher and founder 
of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, and Mrs. Frederic! 
(Olga) Warren, coloratura soprano, are spending their vaca- 
tion - Madison, N. H., where they will give a concert this 
month. 


Erik Huneker Married Ap 


Erik Huneker, only son of the late James Gibbons Hune- 
ker, was married on Friday afternoon, August 8 at the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York, to Maida Har- 
ries Birmingham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Stirling Bir- 
mingham. : 





® FRANCES PERALTA 


Metropolitan Soprano 





Exclusive Management 


NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC., 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
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In Youngsterland 


Nichavo (Nothing Mat- 


ters ) 


E In Candyland 
il Fluttering Birds 
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Top o’ the Morning 
Spring Came With You 
Mother Dear 

I Shall Know 


Big Brown Bear 


Rachem 












Just Something 


Dan Cupid My Garden | 
Morning Sleep My Darling i 
Evening In God We Trust i 
Ah, Love, Will You In Bibleland i 

Remember? Moo / 


Love’s Pilgrimage i 


If Flowers Could Speak 


’Rithmetic 

Sholom Alechem 

Speak to Me 

Tell Me If This Be True 


Rose Marie 


Persian Song 


Solace 


Old Mill’s Grist 
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Mana-Zucca has written over four hundred compositions comprising works for voice, piano, violin, cello, 
chorus and symphony orchestra. They are published by G. Schirmer, New York; Boston Music Co., Boston; 
John Church Co., Cincinnati and New York; Enoch & Sons, London, Paris and New York; Carl Fischer, New 
York; Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Cassel Music Pub. Co., New York. 
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WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 





Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 





Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 


helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 


Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 


Contraltos: 
Pa nnn anne Ay 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 
Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NIKOLAI ORLOFF 
Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 


SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 








THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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When, Where and Why They Start 


Although this is early in August, concert artists are al- 
ready packing their trunks, arranging their grograms, in- 
quiring about trains, and making ail the other detailed 
arrangements for their first concerts in October. For, as 
every one connected im any way with the concert business 
knows, the tirst of October foilows very fast and quickty 
upon the neels of the first of August. And when the season 
begins, it 1s Re the 103d ballot at a Democratic convention, 
it comes with a rush, and, like a sudden fever rash, it breaks 
out ali at once, all over the country. 

Do early that it can hardly be called a fall opening, but 
ratner an interruption to a vacation, is Jascha Hertetzs 
appearance at Ocean Grove in the Auditorium there on 
August 21. Mr, Heitetz will not really begin his season 
untu his New York recital, November 15, put the Ocean 
Grove concert serves aS a warning to other artists of an 
unpending rush tor the 1924-1925 special limited, through 
tram, wich carries many to the Pacific Coast and all to 
many strange corners of many States and of course to 
Canada, 

Ot these one of the busiest is Mabel Garrison, who wiil 
begin her season at tne Maine Festival as soloist at Bangor, 
Me., October 3. She then rushes to Dayton, to appear in 
the Garden Scene trom Faust and a miscellaneous program, 
on October 6, and jumps back to New England to appear 
at the Worcester Music Festival on October 8 and 9. Lhen 
she will have realized that the music and concert season 
actually has begun. 

Merle Alcock begins the same day as Miss Garrison, 
October 3, when she sings in Rutland, Vt., with the Alda 
Quartet, with which she will tour for the entire month of 
October, completely filling all her available time until the 
opera season starts, 

Of the tenors, Mario Chamlee leads off the batting order 
when he begins his tour early in September, opening his 
season in lowa on his way to the Pacific Coast. 

Edward Johnson will begin his season right when he opens 
his re concert in his native Canada, singing there on Octo- 
ber 3 at Hamilton, Ont. He is now in Florence, Italy, the 
scene of his former successes when he was Eduoardo Di 
Giovanni. His little daughter is with him and he will bring 
her back to Canada when he sails. From Hamilton, Mr. 
Johnson will go down to Dayton, Ohio, where he will meet 
Clarence Whitehill, Marion ‘Yelva, and Mabel Garrison for 
their Faust program, October 6, 

Reinald Werrenrath will begin his season the middle of 
Pennsylvania about October 17 and then he will continue 
right through the season at his usual pace of between sixty 
and seventy engagements during the season. 

Albert Spalding wilt probably not begin until most of the 
others have started, as he will remain in England until late 
in September, securing a much deserved rest after his stren 
uous season last year and his twenty-four public concerts 
in Europe during the summer, However, when he does 
begin he will be going from one train to ‘another as hur- 
riedly as ever. Hus first concert will be at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on October 24, when he opens the Art Society Series at 
Carnegie Hall, the first big music event of the season in 
Pittsburgh, 

Cecilia Hansen will not begin until late in October, as her 
European engagements will hold her abroad through the 
early autumn. Miss Hansen will begin at Fitchburg, Mass., 
giving her first recital before the Smith College Club of 
that city, one of the chief musical organizations of that 
section of New England, 

Margaret Matzenauer will have one of the busiest seasons 
of her career, deyoting more of her time to concert work 
this year than last. Mme. Matzenauer will give her first 
concert at Springfield, Mo., on October 15. On the fol- 
lowing day Allan McQuhae will begin his most successful 
and brilliant season when he opens the Purdue University 
Artists’ Course at Lafayete, Ind. 

Louise Homer and Louise Homer Stires will begin their 
concert season together in an auspicious manner when they 
give their first joint concert of the season at Saginaw, 
Mich., on October 9, 

November will, if that is possible, be even busier as a 
month for important beginnings, openings and debuts. Then 
Maria Kurenko will be heard for the first time on this side 
of the Atlantic, making her debut in New York, and Alex- 
ander Brailowsky will make his first appearance in North 
America late in the month. The exact dates will be an- 
nounced later. Mme. Leschetizky’s American debut will 
take place in Chicago on November 7 and 9, when she ap- 
pears as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, 

Jascha Heifetz gives his first New York recital Novem- 
ber 15, as previously stated. Josef Hofmann will start his 
season in Symphony Hall, Boston, on November 9. Hulda 
Lashanska will commence her extensive tour on November 
12 in Philadelphia, appearing there in the Forum Series at 
the Academy of Music. Moriz Rosenthal will begin this 
year in the Far West, appearing on November 10 in Denver 
and then going to the Pacific Coast before coming to the 
East. Felix Salmond starts this year on the Pacific Coast 
early in November. 

Many important artists, however, will not visit these 
shores until comparatively late in the season. Dohnanyi is 
not coming until January. Maria Ivogun will not be here 
until late in December, being busy in Europe with many 
engagements. The London String Quartet is not coming 
over until its busy fall season is completed in England, the 
latter part of December, And Nikolai Orloff, concerning 
whom increasingly fine things are heard, will not make his 
American debut until sometime in February. But that is 
looking rather far ahead. B. 


Chamlee, Werrenrath and Dohnanyi 


The Seven Arts Club of Long Beach, Cal., has an- 
nounced a course of three headliners for its musical sea- 
son: Matio Chamlee, tenor of | the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Reinald Werrenrath, “an American institution,” 
and Ernst von Dohnanyi, the Hungarian composer conduc- 
tor, pianist, whose piano recitals are in great demand on 
the Pacific Coast. 





Reno’s Interesting Series 
Reno, Nev., has announced a course of exceptional in- 
terest for the ‘coming season: Ernst yon Dohnanyi, the Hun- 
garian composer, conductor-pianist, in one of his piano re- 
citals; Maria Ivogun, the Viennese coloratura soprano; 
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Mario Chamlee, American tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and the Metropolitan Male Quartet, a group of 
Calitornia singers. 





Jascha Heifetz a Busy Youth 


Jascha Heifetz, recognized as a “true violin genius” and 
master technician among living violin virtuosi, has, within 
the space of one year, appeared in twenty- -eight concerts 
through China and Japan, where he was showered with 
honors and eulogies. He has toured the United States and 
Canada with a series of successes and ovations accorded few 
other artists; he has played three recitals and two orches- 
tral engagements in New York City before the largest audi- 
ences ever crowded into Carnegie Hall; he has played in 
Havana, Cuba, a number of recitals in London, and com- 
pleted the year by playing the Beethoven concerto in Paris 
tor the Beethoven Festival, a fitting climax to one of the 
busiest years for Mr. Heifetz at the maturity of his powers. 

Mr. Heifetz was born in Vilna, Russia, February 2, 1901. 
He began to play the violin at the age of three, and his 
father, who was violinist in the theater orchestra, spent his 
days teaching his remarkable son. At the age of five he 
entered the Koyal School of Music in Vilna and graduated, 
having learned all they could teach him before he was eight. 
Jascha was then taken by his family to St. Petersburg, to 
enter the Conservatoire, where he attracted the attention of 
Prof. Leopold Auer, who took him as his pupil. Mr. Heifetz 
made his first public appearance at the age of five. He 
played the Mendelssohn concerto for the violin at the age 
of six, and gave his first public recital at nine in St. Peters- 
burg. Soon after he was soloist with the orchestra at Pav- 
lovsk before an audience of 5,000. Since then he has ap- 
peared in the leading cities of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, England, Scot- 
land, Australia and the United States. 

His New York debut, October 26, 1917, is a memorable 
occasion in the annals of musical history, a success most 
sensational, being almost unprecedented in the memory ot 
the New York critics. His second recital was sold out 
weeks in advance, and he has never played since except to 
packed houses. He took out citizenship papers as soon as 
he was old enough and will become an American citizen 
this year. 


Mabel Garrison Devoting Time to Concerts 


“One of the loveliest lyric sopranos now before the pub- 
lic,” declares the Detroit Evening Times. “Unquestionably 
one of the most gifted, sincere and gracious women on the 
concert stage,” echoes the St. Paul Pioneer Press. So 
characteristic are these tributes from the press upon last 
year’s tour of Mabel Garrison that, although they give only 
a faint suggestion of her charm, they reflect something of 
the reception accorded her wherever she goes. 

Miss Garrison hails from Baltimore, where she first 
studied the piano, but it seemed a shame to waste such a 
lovely voice, so she was graduated from the Peabody Con- 
servatory as one of the two vocal students ever given a 
diploma by that institution. Her career has been one of 
triumphs ever since. Her four years with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were but a preparation for her tremen- 
dously successful concert tours. So great is the demand 
for Miss Garrison in oratorio and recital that she stands 
today as one of the foremost American sopranos devoting 
herself entirely to concert work. 

The appearance of Miss Garrison as soloist with one of 
the leading orchestras, or in the soprano role at a music 
festival, is an indication of the highest type of concert. 
Last year she was so busy through the West and South 
that she was able to make only one New York appearance, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir in Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, one of the most 
difficult roles to sing that has ever been written, That Miss 
Garrison was chosen for the part shows the esteem in 
which she is held by the foremost judges of vocalism in 
America, 


A Personality Sketch of Allen McQuhae 


Eddie Johnson said that he acted that way because he has 
only recently become a father. A handwriting expert de- 
clared that he had a fine mind when he felt like using it, 
but he didn’t very often take the trouble. Other people have 
dismissed him as a “Wild Irishman,” and one interviewer 
whispered confidentially that he was a fanatic—but she 
didn’t say what kind. Those who know him, love him, and 
those who don’t, wonder at him. He has a faith in his own 
future and that all the ends of heaven and earth are working 
for him. He is full of the Celtic enthusiasm for every- 
thing, he likes everything and everybody—his good spirits 
never seem to diminish and his American “pep” never flags. 
He is so anxious to infect everybody with his own intoxica- 
tion that he can hardly keep his hands off them. He never 
sits still. He is always excited. When he sailed for Europe 
he nearly threw his son and heir overboard waving goodby 
to his friends on the pier. Yet underneath these apparently 
scattered wits is much shrewdness and keen insight: he 
knows his business and the business of living: as few men 
do. Superficial critics frequently call him a “second John 
McCormack,” but those who know him well know he is 
much more than that, that he is not a “second” anything, but 
first of all—Allen McQuhae! (By Horace Coon.) 


Tribute to Salmond 


The following poem has been sent to Felix Salmond, the 
cellist, as a tribute to his artistry: 





In a world of flesh and sorrow 
There sometimes comes a song, 
A vision of tomorrow— 
Where Beauty can belong. 
In a day that’s filled with dullness 
ay come hope from afar; 
A tone of glorious fullness 
No mundane strife can mar. 
So in the marts of mammon 
cello can be hear 
And the playing of Felix Salmond 
The soul of man be stirred, 


M. T. A. of Missoula Engages Artists 


The Music Teachers’ Association of Missoula, Mont., 
has secured three Wolfsohn Artists for the music part of 
its music and lecture course, leading off the course with 
Cecilia Hansen, followed by Ernst von Dohnanyi, and 
capping the climax with Maria Ivogun. 
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ROSING NOT TO START OWN OPERA COMPANY 


In Interview the Distinguished Singer and Opera Director Denies Recent Rumor—To Continue at Eastman School— 
Scholarships Continue 


Vladimir Rosing, director of the operatic school of the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., was seen by 
a Musica. Courier representative as he passed through 
New York the end of July, on his way to Europe, sailing 
on the steamship France, July 30. Upon his arrival in Lon- 
don he broadcasted a concert program by special arrange- 
ment, and he will also sing several recitals in England and 
France. His recital time in America next season will be 
very limited, on account of his work in Rochester, but he 
will open his season in New York with a recital at Car- 
negie Hall on October 20. His manager, Antonia Sawyer, 
has arranged a number of recitals in the United States, and 
he will make another tour of Canada, 

“There is absolutely no truth,” said Mr, Rosing, “in the 
rumor that I am to start my own opera company. I shall 
be at the Eastman School all next year, and we hope that 
the fruits of our work will eventually develop the operatic 
department into an American opera company. | am over- 
joyed at the progress of the students at Rochester, about 
thirty in all, every one of whom is working hard. I have 
found the ‘American singers exceptionally talented, with 
wonderful musical intelligence and histrionic ability. Last 
year we produced fifteen acts at the Eastman Theater and 
had two special performances of Pagliacci complete, and 
also gave the second act of Cadman’s Shanewis in Kilbourn 
Hall. We plan to give several full operatic performances 
in the Eastman Theater next year, but each will be tried 
out in Kilbourne Hall so as to make sure the ensemble is as 
perfect as possible. The department is now working on 
Carmen, Faust, Love of Three Kings, Pinafore, and an 
American opera, besides a number of acts to be given in 
the usual way in the weekly program of the Eastman The- 
ater, 

SCHOLARSHIP CONDITIONS. 


“The opportunity that the school offers for young artists 
is quite exceptional, They are given complete preparatory 
training, consisting of the following daily program: Phys- 
ical training, ballet, rhythmic movement on alternate days, 
developing their bodies to give grace, freedom and control 
of movements, daily mental training for developing greater 
power of concentration; control of motions, visualization 
and analyzation; English diction; dramatic training, com- 
prising acting with the spoken word; interpretation of parts, 
and songs, to develop more refined tastes and understanding 
of vocal color.” 

“The further development of voices will be taken care of 
by Adelin Fermin (the teacher of John Charles Thomas) 
and myself. We are now looking for three more artists to 
make our department complete, a dramatic soprano, a dra- 
matic tenor, and a high baritone. The additions for these 
appointments will be held on September 10 or 11, upon my 
return from Europe, and I will be glad to hear those who 
care to avail themselves of this opportunity, if they will 
apply to A. M. See, at the Eastman School. Applicants 


must be vocally ready for operati¢ work, with not less than 
three or four years of previous vocal training, and must be 
either American born or naturalized American citizens. 
Those who are accepted will receive $25 a week for their 
living expenses and the complete course as outlined above, 
besides the practical experience they will get from the ap- 
pearances in the Eastman Theater and in Kilbourne Hall.” 


Braslau on the Duty of Singing Teachers 


Sophie Braslau believes that part of the duty of a sing- 
ing teacher i is to inform his pupils concerning the life of an 
artist. “I do not maintain that every young singer should 
be disillusioned,” says Miss Braslau, “but a knowledge of 
concert conditions, of conditions ‘on the road,’ and even of 
the business principles involved in the concert world ought 
to be imparted to every young singer who plans a public 
career, For many aspirants, disappointments are inevitable, 
but some knowledge of the concert world, not only from an 
artistic but also from a_ practical standpoint, is of great 
value. The singing teacher should not force his pupil to 
discover all of these things for himself; he can be of great 
assistance by preparing him for the adventures ahead.” 


Sturkow-Ryder Engagements 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the popular American pianist, will 
open her 1924 season with two concerts in St. Paul, October 
4 and 5, and has already been engaged to play on the tenth 
anniversary of the American Music Festival at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in October, 1925. Her engagements will take her 
all through the United States this season, and arrange- 
ments are being made for Canadian dates after Christmas. 





Giannini’s New York Dates 
Dusolina Giannini will make her first New York appear- 
ance next season in a Waldorf-Astoria recital under the 
auspices of the D. Y. N. T. Society. In addition, she will 
appear at a Biltmore musicale, at a Schola Cantorum con- 
cert, and at a pair of New York Symphony concerts. 


Eighth American Tour 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, finds the Jersey coast an ideal 
place for summer recreation and work. He intends to pro- 
long his stay there until late in the fall, since his eighth 
American tour will not begin until January 5. 


Levitzki’s 


Clemens to Repeat Historical Song Cycle 

Clara Clemens, soprano, will repeat in New York during 
the coming season the cycle of historical songs which she 
gave so successfully in Detroit and Ann Arbor last year. 
This cycle, or series of recitals, is entitled The Develop- 
ment of Song and is represented in seven historical pro- 
grams. Mme. Clemens compiled these programs, which 
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CLARA CLEMENS 


range from the folk-song through the classics to the modern 
song writers and her choice of songs shows discriminating 
and valuable work. 

In the program book which Mme. Clemens has edited, 
she not only includes the various song translations and 
texts, but also has written a most enlightening preface to 
each song-program., 

In addition to the New York series, which will be given 
in the Town Hall on October 21, November 4, 11, 18 and 
25 and December 2 and 9, Mme. Clemens will give the series 
in Boston, and her manager, Wendell H. Luce, of Boston, 
is arranging for their presentation in several educational 
institutions of the East. 


Maier-Pattison- Shattuck Recital 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will be joined by Arthur 
Shattuck for a three-piano recital in Aeolian Hall on March 
2 next. They will present an interesting program with the 
accompaniment of a small orchestra 














Georges Miquelle 


’Cellist 








Renée Longy-Miquelle 


Pianist 


Ensemble and Solo Recitals 


the performance of Pizetti’s sonata. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


mindful always of the character 


BOSTON GLOBE. 


CHRISTIAN 


sented, 


Press Reviews of a Recent Boston Concert: 
BOSTON HERALD (Philip Hale). 


The performance was of a high order. 
QUELLES are so highly appreciated in this city and elsewhere that it is 
not necessary to dwell upon them at this 


(H. T. 

Tastefully and expertly, as to the manner born, the MIQUELLES played 
French virtuosi to the core, practiced, poised, polished in all things, quick to 
discern, deft to impart, holding in musical balance even poetry and passion, 
—and the limitations 


Mr. Miquelle is an admirable ’cellist. 

Mrs. Miquelle has been known for some time as a highly competent pian- 
ist, capable of giving her hearers unusual pleasure. 
an excellent performance of the Pizzeti sonata with far more zeal than is cus- 
tomarily shown for important musical novelties. 
MIQUELLES are too seldom heard here. 


SCIENCE MONITOR. 

The concerts given by Mr. and Mrs. Miquelle are a welcome feature of 
the Boston concert season. Not only are the programs well chosen, always in- 
cluding as they do some interesting novelty, but they 
so sympathetically interpreted. 


The artistic qualities of the MI- 


late day. Especially eloquent was 
; | 


Parker). 


of their instruments. 


The audience applauded 


Such joint recitals as the 


are so artistically pre- 
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H. LUCE, 


21 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 
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CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA NOTES 


Madame Butterfly, Carmen, Manon and Mefistofele Repeated 
—Other Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—By way of meeting a popular 
demand of the patrons of the Zoo Grand Opera, it was 
decided to repeat several operas given this season, The 
bill for the week beginning July 20 was a varied one, 

rhe first opera was Madame Butterfly, which had been 
heard on three occasions this season by large audiences. 
It was repeated on July 20 to another large gathering. 
Edith DeLys again sang the leading role, pleasing her 
audience with her splendid singing and acting. Anne Yago, 
contralto, made a fine impression as Suzuki. Rogelio Bald- 
rich was Captain Pinkerton, it being the first time he es- 
sayed this part. His lyric tenor voice is well suited to the 
part. Mario Valle made an impressive Sharpless. Techla 
Richert, as Kate Pinkerton; Francesco Curci, as Goro, 
Louis J. Johnen, as Prince Yamadori; Luigi Dalle Molle, 
as the Bonze, and other lesser characters were capably 
sung by members of the company 





CARMEN 


[here was a large and enthusiastic audience present on 
Monday evening to enjoy the first performance of Bizet's 
Carmen. It was a gala performance and introduced a new 
singer to the Zoo audiences, Stella DeMette, who appeared 
here last December with the San Carlo Opera Company 
Ihe audience was much pleased with her singing and acting 
[hese two important elements Miss DeMette displayed to the 
greatest advantagee, making an ideal Carmen, Josephine 
Lucchese added much to the fine impression she had pre- 
viously made, and as Micaela was all that could be de 
sired. Honors must also be bestowed upon Ludovico To 
marchio, as Don Jose, whose fine dramatic tenor yoice was 
heard to particularly good advantage in this opera, Mario 
Valle, as Escamillo, was also an outstanding character, 
and his singing of the well known Toreador Song called for 
an encore, Italo Picchi, who essayed the part of Zuniga, 
was splendid, while Pearl Besuner and Techla Richert, as 
Carmen's two companions, were commendable, Luigi Dalle 
Molle, Francesco Curci and Natalie Cervi were also good. 
The chorus and the orchestra, under the direction of Ralph 
Lyford, were excellent. The opera was presented on Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings. 


MANON 


On Tuesday night, the Zoo opera forces sang Manon, 
with Clara Thomas Ginn, as guest artist, in the leading 
role. Mrs. Ginn, who has been abroad and who has been 
studying voice and opera in Paris and Nice, has recently 
returned to Cincinnati, where she received her early musical 
training at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, That she 
justified the highest hopes, both in her singing and acting, 
was evident by the enthusiastic reception she was given. 
Her voice possesses both beauty and sympathy and she made 
an ideal Manon. Rogelio Baldrich essayed the role of Des 
Grieux, and sany the part in fine voice, displaying true artis 
try. Louis Jcl.nen, as Bretigny, was good, while Millo 
Picco, who sang the part of Lescaut, again displayed both 
his fine voice and histrionic ability. Francesco Curci, as 
Guillot, was commendable, and Luigi Dalle Molle, Harold 
Woodward and Enrico Zaii were admirable. The same 
can be said of Pearl Besuner, Techla Richert and Violet 
Sommer, who, like Mr. Johnen, have received their train- 
ing in Cincinnati. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Signor Del Orifice, was splendid, and added much to the 
success of the opera, while the chorus rendered its usual 


fine part, 
MEFISTOFELE 
Mefistofele, the great favorite here, was the bill for 
Thursday night, with Italo Picchi taking the leading role 


with his customary fine characterization of this part. Faust 
was sung by Rogelio Baldrich, he appearing for the first 
time in this character thus for this season, He made of 
it a very pleasing one. Edith De Lys gave her usual fine 
performance of Margherita and Helen of Troy, while Mar- 
tha was sung with much spirit by Anne Yago. Techla 


Richert and Harold Woodward rounded out a capable 
company, and the chorus and orchestra were fine in all 
respects, W 


Later Cincinnati News 


Ohio, August 1.—The sixth week of grand 
opera given by the Zoo Grand Opera Company opened on 
July 27, with Lohengrin. The staging by Stage Manager 
Pugelia, who has had considerable experience with Wag- 
nerian operas, was made a feature and the results were 
most satisfying. 

The work of the artists also was of a very high char- 
acter. Edith De Lys sang the part of Elsa in a way that 
scored for her just and favorable comment. Ludovico 
Tomarchio, as Lohengrin, aroused much enthusiasm by 
his fine performance. Stella De Mette, as Ortrud, was 
another striking part of the performance, and by her sing- 
ing~ind acting won many plaudits. Equally good was 
Mario Valle, as Telramund, displaying his powers of ver- 
satility in a manner that caused uncommon interest. King 
Henry I was sung by Italo Picchi, whose fine bass voice 
and stately bearing added dignity and charm to the pro- 
duction, while Luigi Dalle Molle sang the part of the Her- 


Cincinnati, 
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ald in a fitting way. The opera was repeated on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. 

For the first time this season Lucia di Lammermoor was 
sung by the Zoo Company, on July 28. Josephine Lucchese, 
as Lucia, was all that could be desired, and the ease with 
which she sang the difficult role was a delight. She made 
an ideal Lucia, and was particularly fine in the Mad Scene. 
Rogelio Baldrich, who sang the principal male role, was 
appealing and sympathetic, displaying also good dramatic 
force, while Millo Picco, as Lord Henry Ashton, and 
Natalie Cervi, as the chaplain, were greatly enjoyed. Fran- 
cesco Curci was effective as the unwelcome suitor of Lucia 
and military lieutenant to Lord Henry, and Pearl Besuner, 
as Alice, companion to Lucia, was good. The chorus and 
orchestra were unusually good. The opera was repeated 
on Wednesday evening. 

La Traviata was again sung on Friday night, for the 
last time this season. Josephine Lucchese gave a fine pres- 
entation of Violetta, while Rogelio Baldrich essayed the part 
of Alfredo with his usual good style. Millo Picco was 
admirable as Giorgio. Pearl Besuner appeared effectively 
as Annina and Flora Berviox, while Francesco Curci took 
the part of Gastone, Doctor Grenville was essayed by Nat- 
alie Cervi, with his usual good grace and pleasantry, and 
Louis H. Johnen sang the part of Baron Dupohl. Luigi 
Dalle Molle took the part of Marquis D’Obigny, and Harold 
Woodward appeared as Giuseppe. 

Notes 

Cara Verson has recently returned from Europe, where 
she has been on a successful concert tour for the past two 
seasons. She was born in Cincinnati, and received her 
early musical training here. She will later appear in a 
number of cities in this country. 

Rubin Phillips, of the junior faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, will spend his vacation in Detroit, 
where he will resume his teaching of a limited group of 





“Miss Peterson’s voice was 
particularly happily placed in 
the selections that were of a 
lyric nature. Musical percep- 
tion distinguishes this singer’s 
work. She makes an especially 
pleasing appearance on the 


stage.” 


The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Acolian Hall, New York 


Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





violin pupils. He will return in the fall, and again take 
his place as a member of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Marie Houston, gold medal pupil of Madame Dotti, of 
the College of Music, appeared with the Armco Band, at 
Middletown, O., on July 30, it being her second appear- 
ance with the same organization. 

Progress is being noted by the pupils of Louis Johnen, 
a graduate student of the Conservatory of Music, in voice 
and operatic training. 

Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley, head of the department of pub- 
lic school music at the Conservatory of Music, held gradu- 
ating exercises for her class during the week of July 27, 

A concert was given by the Avondale Merchants’ As- 
sociation on July 30, by Berliner’s Band. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction 
of George R. Myers, gave an open air concert on the 
lawn of the Evanston Public School, July 28, under the 
auspices of the Evanston Welfare Association. 

A number of concerts were given during the week of 
July 27, by the Lillian Aldrich Thayer Settlement School 
of Music, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Dunning, 

Lillian Aldrich Thayer of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music presented two of her pupils in a recital several 
days ago at the Thayer Settlement School of Music, they 
being Julia O'Neal, coloratura soprano, and Celia Kauf- 
man, violinist. W. W. 


Mme, Stanley Has Varied Engagements 


Helen Stanley, soprano, will appear with ag gh Spald- 
ing, American violinist, before the City Music League of 
New York early in October. Mme. Stanley has a number 
of varied engagements on her schedule for next season. 
Besides several performances with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company she will sing with the State Symphony 
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Orchestra in New York, and give recitals in Chicago, Il. 
Bradford, Mass.; Mount Vernon, Ia. and other cities. 
Mme, Stanley will sing also twice in Des Moines, la., as a 
member of the American Grand Opera Trio with Arthur 
Middleton and Paul Althouse. 


Chiapusso’s Interpretation Classes 


“Study harmony not only with your head, but with your 
ears,” 

“Use a pen, not a pencil, 
forces you to think.” 

“Learn two new lines of a fugue every day.” 

Jan Chiapusso, eminent pianist, is a striking personality 
at the keyboard. In the Interpretation Class, he is no less 
out-spoken and sincere. 

At the Bush Conservatory last week, he gave reign to 
some ideas that set his pupils thinking. The Interpretation 
Class is one of the features of the Summer Session at the 
progressive Chicago school and Mr. Chiapusso had an 
eager audience. 

“Pupils invariably ask what method I teach,” said the 
artist, “and if it is the Leschetizky method. I would rather 
teach things that enable one to understand all methods— 
and a“ narrow their conception of technic to any one 
school. 

“The main thing is to get a conception of the musical 
messages one wishes to convey. In the first place, it is 
vitally necessary to be a musician and in the second one 
must be an artist, to accomplish this purpose.” 

The age-old question of just what an artist is, was 
broadly defined by Mr. Chiapusso, as one who can render 
the musical thought of a piece with the utmost clarity. 
To this end, Chiapusso says, “One. must have a big technic 
and a thorough knowledge of form and phrasing. A 
sqgund knowledge of harmony and _ counterpoint is 
indispensable and keyboard harmony, too.” And here is 
where he finds that many people study harmony the wrong 
way. They have it in their heads and not in their ears. 

Chiapusso has the self-dependence of the artist to an 
unusual degree. He urges his audience to use their own 
musical sense in phrasing and not to ruin a lovely phrase 
by a misplaced accent, even, says the artist, if the printed 
page does so indicate. The composer, himself, is some- 
times at fault in the phrasing marks and the publisher is 
often wrong. 

The eminent pianist illustrated his remarks on phrasing 
with excerpts from Schumann, Chopin, Beethoven and other 
writers and concluded with his notable playing of the Triana 
of Albeniz. D, 


when you write music. It 


Intensive Course in Music Pedagogy 


The Institute of Music Pedagogy, Northampton, Mass., 
of which Ralph L. Baldwin is the director, has just com- 
pleted its twenty-fifth annual summer session. The course 
is an intensive one—being only two weeks’ in length, from 
July 8 to 23 inclusive—but during that period a wealth 
of information and practical knowledge is gained by the 
numerous supervisors and teachers of music in public and 
private schools and colleges who attended the sessions. 
An annual recital is given by the students, and the latest 
one was thoroughly enjoyed by several hundred Northamp- 
ton people. The program was made up of choral and in- 
strumental selections. Among the graduates for the sum- 
mer school of 1924 were: Audria V. Albro,sLlia P. Bab- 
bitt, Margaret W. Bagley, H. Maitland Ba®mes, Anna W. 
Bigelow, Bertha E. Clarke, Susan G. Gdifm, Henry P. 
Cross, Nancy C, Davidson, George A. Delamatér, Mabelle 
B. Dumont, Miriam Eldridge, Emily H. Elliott, Claire 
Emerson, Azilda Hebert, Walter Helfer, Gladys L. Hill, 
Alice L. Howe, Esther M. Hoyle, Malcolm G. Humphreys, 
Aloys P. Jacob, Kenneth G. Kelley, Edna M. Lawrence, 
Lydia Mettler, Marion F. Miller, Margaret S$. Murdock, 
Walter Pearson, Helen Fay Porter, Aleta A. Prescott, 
Doris Rayner, Jenny L. Robinson, Eileen M. Stanley, 
Emily G. Wilder and Teracida V. Williams. 





Opera Dates for Augusto Ottone 


Augusto Ottone, baritone, is spending the summer at 
Villa Park, Spring Lake, He has been engaged by 
the English Grand Opera Company to appear in the fol- 
lowing performances next season: Monday, November 
10, Rheingold; Monday, November 17, Die Walkjire; Mon- 
day, December 1, Gétterdimmerung; Thursday, November 
13, Rheingold; Tuesday, November 18, Die Walkiire; 
Thursday, November 27, Gétterdammerung. 


Activities of Ruth Lloyd Kinney 


On July 14 Ruth Lloyd Kinney gave a special program 
at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, and July 26 there was 
an appearance in Philadelphia with Sigmund Spaeth at the 
National Art and Industry Exposition Banquet. Miss 
»~Kingaéy will sing in concert on August 17 on the Steel 
Pier, and in September she will begin her forty weeks’ 
tour in concert with the Ampico. 





San José’s Course 
“Sah José Cal., wili present an Artist Course’ next sea- 
son which will include the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra, Albert Spalding and Mabel Garrisoras the three con- 
certs for its music season. 








HIPOLITO LAZARO 


Corcert Tour of United States and Canada, September 1924to May 1925 
(excepting months of December and January) 


Selected by the great composer Mr. Umberto 
Giordano and the director of La Scala to create 
the role of Giannetto in his new Opera “LA 
CENA DELLE BEFFE,” et La Scala (in De- 
cember). 


251 West 92nd Street, New York 
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RESULTS FROM ESTELLE LIEBLING SINGING STUDIO 





\ ANNOUNCES 
; \ (1923-1924) 


“OK obs I 


Engaged by METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





Joan Ruth, Soprano, 1924-25 Max Altglass, Tenor, 1924-25 
_ Re-engaged by METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Marcella Roeseler, Dramatic Soprano Yvonne D’Arle, Lyric Soprano, 1924-25 


Arnold Gabor, Baritone, 1924-25 


Engaged for CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
Augusta Lenska, Contralto, 1924-25 


Engaged for CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA COMPANY 
Anne Yago, Contralto, 1924 


Engaged for FRIENDS OF MUSIC, March, 1924 


Artur Bodanzky, Conductor Marcella Roeseler 


Engaged for BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, September, 1924 


Devora Nadworney, Mezzo Soprano 


Engaged for MAINE FESTIVAL, October, 1924 


William Chapman, Conductor Marcella Roeseler Joan Ruth Devora Nadworney 


New York Stadium Prize Winner, 1924 


Frances Paperte, Mezzo Soprano 


New York Recitals, Season 1923-24, Given by 


Anna Kwartin, Coloratura Soprano Devora Nadworney Father Lawrence Bracken, Baritone 


Engaged by BRACALE OPERA COMPANY for Central American 
Tour Yvonne D’Arle 


Engaged by DeFEO OPERA COMPANY 


Grace White, Dramatic Soprano Phyllis Newkirk, Contralto 


Southern Concert Tour including Appearances with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Patricia O’Connell, Lyric Soprano 


Californian Concert Tour including Appearances with Los Angeles Sym- 












































phony Orchestra Elinor Marlo, Mezzo Soprano 
Engaged by SHUBERTS for COMIC OPERA 
Bartlett Simmons, Tenor Elsa Ersi, Soprano Ruth Welsh, Soprano 
Gene Linsa, Coloratura Soprano Dorothy Miller, Coloratura Soprano 
Nancy Corrigan, Mezzo Soprano Evangeline Funk, Mezzo Soprano 
Other Engagement for Comic Opera include 
Louise Wright, Coloratura Reginald Pasch, Tenor Rebekah Cauble, Soprano 
Engaged by MORRIS GEST for “THE MIRACLE” 
Jessica Dragonette, Soprano Adelle Ray, Lyric Soprano Juel Ray, Contralto 
Thomas Ryan, Tenor Rene Van Rhyn, Bass 





Engaged for Rivoli Theatre, New York, Phyllis Newkirk 
“ Strand Theatre, New York, Marye Berne 
‘ Strand Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y., Josef Turin 
" “ Capitol Theatre, New York, Patricia O’Connell 
or “ Capitol Theatre, New York, Liebling Quintette 


Fall Lesson Schedule now being prepared. 
Early Registration insures proper placing and preferred time. 
Application for Season beginning September 2nd, 1924, should be made to 


ESTELLE LIEBLING SINGING STUDIO 


145 WEST 55TH STREET _ Telephone: Circle 8815 NEW YORK CITY 
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In 1915 | began to study with Mme. A., of San Francisco, 
who was an ex-opera star and concert singer, She taught 
the “open throat of the old Italian masters,” which consisted 
of lifting the palate, opening the throat inside, widening the 
mouth opening—all this muscular action to be felt in the 
upper mask, filling the abdomen full of air and blasting it 
out. During the first lesson I was taught to do all the 
above, sing a crescendo tune through two octaves, numer 
ous scales, etc. 1 worked with Mme. A, for five years 
continuously, giving a great deal of time to practice, Dur- 
ing the first three years my progress was very great, the 
voice grew larger and deeper, but after that time it began 
to shrink and get decidedly dark and heavy in quality, my 
breath began coming in gasps, and I experienced an intense 
rigidity throughout my entire body. Finally the condition 
was so bad I could not sing any phrase through without at 
least three breaths 

Many opportunities were offered me to sing at churches, 


ete | sang at the Greek Theater Half Hour of 


clubs 


Music, Fairmont Hotel, during the Sunday evening lobby 
concert. In 1918, with two pianists who played two-piano 
numbers, | gave an entire program at the Century Club. 
In the fall of 1918 I sang three concerts around the bay 
with a string trio. All through 1919 I had considerable 


trouble with my throat, hoarse spells, especially after sing- 
ing, but I kept on with my studying, hoping it would clear. 
Mme. A. attributed my shortness of breath to asthma. At 
no time was | given any explanation of the functioning of 
the vocal organ, and after the first year of my work with 
her I could never sing a light tone clearly. 

In 1920 I had several attacks of laryngitis, and just about 
the time | was engaged for another Fairmont Hotel concert 
| suffered an acute attack. I went to see Dr. H., who was 
reputed to be the best in his line on the coast, hoping that 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EXPERIENCES IN STUDYING SINGING 


By a Student 


he would clear up my troubie immediately so 1 might sing 
at the concert. e examined my throat, and to my query 
as to clearing up the trouble in a couple of days he replied: 
“You don’t need a doctor to clear up your trouble—what 
you need is a Christian Science practitioner, for there are 
no magic drops I can use that will clear up that difficulty. 
What you need is absolute voice rest for some time, and 
whatever way you are singing, stop, or you'll have chronic 
laryngitis in less than three months.” 

Needless to say, I stopped, and it was at least six months 
before I even. thought of singing, and then my voice was in 
very bad shape. Many of my friends advised me to find 
another teacher and try and get some help that way, but it 
took some time before I could bring myself even to think 
of such a plan. 

After quite a bit of shopping around I commenced work 
with Mme. B., whose sincerity, apparent knowledge of her 
work, arguments against opening the throat, rigidity, ap- 
pealed to me very much. I| worked with her for about a 
year, and feel that in that year my mental attitude changed 
and I really found out more about singing than I did in the 
five | had with Mme, A. Unfortunately, Mme. B. did not 
go into the physiological side of singing, her method con- 
sisting of relaxed throat, lips, body, and great emphasis 
was laid upon holding the hyo-glossus muscle. 

I read a number of Mr. C.’s articles, which were appear- 
ing in the Musica, Courter, with Mme. B., and she urged 
me to see him when I came to New York. 

In order to obtain various opinions upon the state of my 
voice I consulted with a number of teachers of singing, with 
the results which follow herewith: 

I visited the studio of Mr, D. at his invitation, and heard 
several of his pupils sing. Mr. D. read a paper on Corre- 
lation, One Point Scale, The Divine Voice, etc., during 
which he quoted the Bible, connecting certain passages 
therein with the Divine Voice. His paper was mere words— 
Mr. D. went on further to explain that his “New Method,” 
which he was successfully teaching, was really the One 
Point Scale of the Old Masters. He went into great detail, 
explaining the action of the larynx, etc., how the cords re- 
mained fixed at all ranges of the voice, and, further, stated 
that each individual voice could sing all ranges, namely, a 
soprano could sing contralto, vioe versa, etc. While visiting 
the studio several times I watched with a great deal of 
interest the deterioration of the voices of his pupils, par- 
ticularly a Mrs. E., a young woman with a glorious soprano 
voice. I heard her at intervals of about a month, and each 
time her voice sounded worse. After a couple of months 
she was singing heavy contralto numbers and explaining 
that she was so hoarse she could not do her soprano num- 
bers that particular evening. She had a perpetual cold, 
which sounded and acted very much like laryngitis, and her 
voice had lost all of its beauty. All of Mr. D.’s pupils and 











each year. 
successfully completed the work. 


the day to attend. 





“A school where the best of modern approved educational ideas have been successfully adapted 
to the teaching of music.” 


Ohe Clebeland Justitute of ()usic 


Of special interest to teachers and advanced students are our 
> new courses in 
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conducted by Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, educator, composer 
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he himself sang and talked with a drooping jaw which actu- 
ally wabbled. Mr. D.’s own voice, which I heard every 
day, resembled some one attempting to gargle unsuccessfully, 
and was quite unmusical. He never sang for his guests, 
claiming that he had not quite worked out the “New 
Method’ with his own voice. : 

Although Mr. D. did not at any time try my voice, he 
made me a very interesting proposition to study with him. 
He said that with his “New Method” he could distinguish 
the type of singing voice | had from my speaking voice. 

A triend and | visited Miss E.’s studio, who is an advo- 
cate of the work of Miss M. and claims to teach her method. 
She tried our voices, that is, had us sing a few scales, etc., 
and made the following criticisms of my friend, who had a 
natural light soprano voice: “Oh, yes, you have a charm- 
ing mezzo, but you don’t open your throat quite enough,” 
and of me she said: “You have a real high soprano, but do 
not put enough ‘body’ into your tones, and with such a 
physique you should put more into your voice.” She was 
an incessant talker, refused to answer questions, and quoted 
from books. She showed us pictures of a skull, pointing 
particularly to bony structure, and explaining how the bones 
carried resonance. All of Miss E.’s pupils sang on a shrill 
“A.” and having heard numerous lessons I can truthfully 
say they vocalized about five minutes, talked fifteen, and the 
remaining ten were devoted to songs. 

I visited Miss F. at the suggestion of a well known 
singer, who made the appointment for me. He said that 
one lesson from Miss F. was worth ten with any other 
teacher in the city. Miss F. impressed me as being a very 
pompous, important person who read extracts from her own 
book and talked a steady stream regarding vocal methods 
in general and raved about all the ruined voices she built 
up. She went so far as to say that any one claiming that the 
voice was in a “little box” in the throat, knew not whereof 
he spoke—that the voice was part of the body—talked a 
great deal about body tones, her theory being “the stronger 
the physique, the bigger the voice.” 

Miss G. talked Lehmann method entirely during my inter- 
view with her. She tried my voice, having me sing an even 
scale on E, beginning with the middle of the voice and end- 
ing on D natural above high C. She said I had a delightful 
lyric soprano voice, distributed compliments upon the qual- 
ity, my common sense and ability to judge good things, ete. 

I made an appointment with Mme. H. on the recom- 
mendation of a number of acquaintances. I found her very 
charming and willing to help me within her power. I dis- 
covered she taught entirely by imitation—she gave an ex- 
ample of the tone quality and the pupil imitated her. Mme. 
H.’s voice was very shrill, and I found, after one lesson 
with her, that I too would have that shrill quality, so I 
made my apologies and withdrew. 

An acquaintance recommended Mr. J. and I made an ap- 
pointment with him. He had me sing a song through and 
did not criticise any part of my singing, but proceeded to 
flatter a bit and to say that all I needed was a little more 
fullness-in the middle voice. I could not find out a thing 
about his method of production. 

A friend of mine from San Francisco was studying with 
Mr. K. and invited me to listen to one of her lessons. As 
far as I could judge from the lesson and Mr. K.’s coaching 
during the lesson, he taught the “open throat,” which ap- 
peared to be a fixed method of opening the throat and lift- 
ing the palate before producing a tone. Consequently one’s 
facial expression takes on a questioning attitude and the 
eyebrows are lifted slightly. The tone emitted after all this 
preparation had a very hollow sound and was decidedly 
covered, 

In February of 1923 I consulted with Mr. L., who, after 
hearing me sing, made a thorough examination of my nose, 
throat and larynx. His report was far from encouraging, 
as he told me that the entire normal functioning of the 
larynx had been disturbed by the forcing I had done and 
that in the condition I was in he could not guarantee a cure 
but would see what could be done. He made it possible for 
me to see my own cords, and I could see clearly the condi- 
tion they were in. Ever since I began to study with him he 
has shown me my cords week by week, and I have been 
able actually to see the changes which have been taking 
place. As I look back I can say that I do not think I would 
have ever attempted it had I realized the amount of time, 
patience and energy to be expended. However, the great 
improvement in the quality and flexibility of my voice 
causes me to feel that a complete cure is now merely a 
question of time and perseverance, and that once attained it 
will be permanent. 


Sylvia Lent in England 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, has been engaged as assisting artist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Frederick 
Stock for the regular Friday and Saturday pair of concerts 
on November 28 and 29. Miss Lent, who was the first 
American pupil whom Professor Leopold Auer accepted 
upon his arrival in this country, played with Mr. Stock and 
his musicians at the annual Ann Arbor Festival of the 
University of Michigan last May. She is at present in 
England. 





Letz Quartet’s Southern Tour Grows 
According to present indications, the Letz Quartet will 
spend about three weeks in the South next season. Engage- 
ments already booked include appearances in Roanoke, Va.; 
Winston-Salem and Greensboro, N. C.; Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Forsythe and Rome, Ga.; Selma and Montevallo, Ala., and 
Houston, Tex. 
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“His exquisite art is more mature, more delightful than ever.”—Die Stunde, Vienna 
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ROBERT ARMBRUSTER 


Records Exclusively for 


THE DUO~ART 


Today 


The success of this popular pianist with symphony orches- 
tras and in the concert field is due to flawless interpreta- 
tion and brilliant technique ; qualities perfectly reproduced 
in his Duo-Art recordings. 


The AKOLIAN COMPANY 
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Wagnerdimmerung 





(Continued from page 5) 


nowhere else, even if there is room for detailed criticism 
and for unfavorable comparisons with elsewhere? 
First of all, as some one has aptly put it, we bring our 
atmosphere with us. Removed from the workaday bustle 
of the big cities, all our minds concentrated upon the purpose 
listen with other ears. It is not an 


of our pilgrimage, we : 
uidience that is gathered together here, but a congregation, 
Secondly, there is no doubt that the Bayreuth Festspre:haus 


is the ideal Wagner theater of the world 
steep amphitheatre, the absence of side 
ind boxes, the absolute darkness of the auditorium 
(no exit lights) and the covered orchestra enable you to 
realize the perfect illusion, the sense of being a lonely spec- 
tator of the events beyond the proscenium archy The silence 
of the audience is exemplary and to all intenfS and purposes 


Its acoustics are 


unsurpassed, The 
galleries ¢ 


you are alone 

Then the purely 
orchestra such as 1s not 
strings this 


Bayreuth collects an 
anywhere else in the 
brought from the first 
orchestras in Germany; every cellist had 
master at home, The wind players 
pecialists in their parts, just like the sing- 
roles. There is no makeshift “doubling,” no 
parts; the requirements of the score are 
Rheingold has its seven harps, 
Parsifal the full-sized, deep- 
To hear the mys- 


factors 
ay ailal le 


artist 


vorld Che year were 
desks of the best 
the rank of a concert 
are virtuosi and 
eT in thei 
ombination ot 
religiously carried out 
terdammerung its eight horns, 
sounding bells that exist nowhere else, 
terious weaving of summernight atmosphere, with its four 
and thirty-two divided violins, in the middle of Hans 
monologue, is to be thrilled by an inner vision of 


love line 55 


Gét- 


harp 
Sachs 
unforgettable 

Bayreuth’s chorus has not its equal in the world. For 
rained by the choirmaster of the Berlin Cathe 
dral (whose famous boys are the voices from the highest 
heights of the Parsifal dome) for this particular tasky 
Never do I hope to hear such purity of intonation, such truly 
ethereal quality again. In the first act of Die Meistersinger 
this chorus is a glorified congregation, in the last it is a 
true agitating populace, and even its whispers are understood. 


months it 1s 


And this insistence upon clear enunciation applies to the 
The participants in the dramas, no matter 
whence they come, are subjected to protracted rehearsals in 
singing and gesture, and the synchronizing of both, accord- 
ing to tradition; their roles are thoroughly overhauled, The 
stage management, which is still in the hands,of Siegfried, 
Richard Wagner's son, draws all the expressive elements 
together with a truly masterly technique and, whatever one 
may say, imbues the with a glowing romance that is 
esoteric and not merely pictorial These things, the spirit, 
the will, and the tradition together in the best circumstances 
to achieve what cannot be achieved elsewhere, in 
realization of Wagner's vision, 


IV, 

Wagner belongs to the world, and we who come to Bay- 
reuth have the business to examine how far his vision is 
being realized. Insofar as the stage is concerned, the reali- 
zation comes as near to being complete as it cant with the 
materials in hand. Remember that according to the stand- 
ards of today the Bayreuth stage is an old-fashioned stage. 
the most advanced. Since then 
(Munich), built on a similar 

There are in Munich no noises 
stage-hands during the 
iransitions from scene to scene, which Wagner has filled 
with such strong delineative music Since then we have 
the vaulted horizon, permitting new distances and magic illu 
ions of space. Since then we have a wholly new school 
of stage setting, doing away with ginger-bread realism and 
disillusionizing screens, and new methods of lighting that 
would lend a higher poetry and glamor to many a romantic 


soloists as well 


Ssccrie 


are bound 
short, the 


It is large, and was once 
the Prinzregententheater 
1, has been completed 
scenery, of shouting 


mode 
of falling 


scene 
To my mind it is the 
these improvements and test them in the 
ner’s tradition—tradition in the live, flexible sense, in the 
Wagnerian sense, for Wagner himself did not hesitate 
to correct the orchestration of Beethoven where Beethoven 
had been hampered by mechanical obstacles Sayreuth can- 
them blindly, for I am not at all certain that 
horizon, for instance, would not disturb the 


Jayreuth to examine 
light of Wag 


business of 


not accept 
the vaulted 


ideal acoustics of the Festspielhaus, but it must not reject 
them categorically because “expressionistic scenery does not 
suit Wagner's music” or because they may have been pro- 


pagated hy people who are ineligible to the Wagnerian Teu 
tonic heaven 

This year Siegfried Wagner has accepted none of these 
new plastic pillars in Parsifal and the 


things, save the 
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(1) A group of festival figures in front of the Festspielhaus (notice the German Imperial black-white-red flag on the house) 


1, Rudolf Ritter; 2, Herman Weil; 3, Fritz Busch. 
Balling (a Wagner son-in-law) ; 
Rehearsals for Parsifal 


iD 


terested visitor, 
(4) Intermission 
veteran 


liquid to the left, solid to the right. 


Gibichungen Hall, designed by himself. He has even toned 
down such 7 ef brilliant vistas as the Good Friday 
scene in Parsifal. He has delighted in a sort of chiaroscuro 
which is often most beautiful, but fails in big moments such 
as the intervention of Wotan in the Siegmund-Hunding 
fight. He has evinced a poetically pictorial imagination of 
high order, however, notably in the scene of the Annuncia- 
tion of Death in Die Walkiire, when a symbolic phantas- 
magoria of clouds drifts across the mysteriously lighted 
sky. The gradual lighting up of the Forest in the second 
act of Siegfried, after the scene between Fafner and the 
Wanderer (usually eliminated elsewhere) ; the moonlight 
pouring down the narrow street in the night-watchman 
scene of Die Meistersinger, are inspired moments. Alto- 
gether, the handling of the scenic and lighting mechanism, 
such as it is, is masterful. 

Masterful, too, are the groupings, the action of the crowds, 
the individual pantomime of every character. When Koth- 
ner reads the tablature, the apprentices stand in a respectful 
semi-circle, as at a ritual. When the meeting breaks up 
over Walter's trial, two of them start to remove the “sing- 
ing chair” and are stopped by Hans Sachs who wants to 
hear the Junker out. When Sachs begins to defend him, 
Pogner nods a most eloquent approval, and when in the last 
act Beckmesser makes himself ridiculous, the masters do 
not bawl out, but comment in embarrassed whispers upon 
their colleague’s performance. Hundreds of details like 
these distinguish the Bayreuth performances from those of 
every day. 

Not enough can be said of the orchestra, Under the baton 
of Muck it plays the Parsifal music as I have never heard 
it before; Meistersinger under Busch had plenty of life and 
detailed beauty; the Ring under Balling, an old Bayreuth 
\eteran, had moments of supreme expressiveness, such as 
the Waldweben, but was handicapped in others by nervous- 
ness over inadequacies of the stage. I do not hesitate to 
say that Bruno Walter’s Ring in London had more poise 
and spell-binding force. But the biggest moments of all 
were undoubtedly the big choral scenes—the consecrational 
singing in Parsifal, the big fugue in Meistersinger, the 
chorus of Gunther’s men in Gibichungen. Such perfection, 
which in itself has an overwhelming power, is not possible 
anywhere except when weeks and months are devoted to 


(2) The Guiding Hands: 
Siegfried Wagner, chief stage manager; Dr. Karl Muck. (3) 
1, Prof. Hugo Riedel, chorus master; 2, Emmy Kriiger (Kundry) ; 3, Laurits Melchior (Parsifal) ; 
j, Wolfgang Humperdinck, assistant stage manager, son of the famous composer; 5, 
6, Siegfried Wagner, chief stage manager; 7, Edward Habisch (Klingsor) ; 8, 
It will be noticed that the Kighteenth Amendment has not yet been added to the German Constitution. 
(5) Fritz Busch, 
Wagnerian coach and (right) Lily Hafgren-Dinkela, Eva in Die Meistersinger. 


Left to right—Fritz Busch, Michael 
Jolly Group Between 


Alervander Spring, stage manager; 


Hugh Walpole, the English novelist, an in- 


the conductor, with (left) Mme. Reuss-Belce, 


rehearsal, to the exclusion of all else, under a master hand 


such as Professor Riidel’s is. 


V. 

That is the bright side of the medal. There is another 
side. Circumstances, alas! are not always ideal. Before 
the war the greatest talents in the world gave their services 
willingly to the cause. Bayreuth commanded the best. Does 
it command the best today? This year’s casts are so uneven 
that orily two explanations are possible. Either the race of 
Wagnertan heroes and heroines is becoming decadent, or 
they are no longer willing to work for the cause. Is that 
thinkable? No, there is still another possibility, namely 
that they have been selected, not merely as artists but as 
men and women of certain racial and political persuasions 
that have nothing whatever to do with art. 

Let me hasten to cite those to whom this remark in no 
way applies. For, whatever the reason for their engage- 
ment, no one will criticize Siegfried Wagner for selecting 
Hermann Weil as Hans Sachs, Heinrich Schutz as Beck- 
messer, Richard Mayr as Gurnemanz, Eduard Habich as 
Klingsor and Alberich, Walter Soomer as Hunding and 
Hagen, Barbara Kemp as Kundry. These are pillars of 
the old Bayreuth, and while here and there there may be a 
fresher, younger voice, their interpretations are savertel, 
their personalities impressive, their command of the true 
Wagnerian style complete. Younger singers, when hearing 
them may feel that they are in contact with the true heri- 
tage of Bayreuth. No one will quarrel with the choice of 
such newly risen or rising stars as Theodor Scheidl, who 
used to sing minor roles before the war and who now 
aroused our deepest compassion in the role of Amfortas; 
or young Laurits Melchior, whose succulent tenor endows 
those of Parsifal and Siegmund with much of the glamor 
of the old and glorious days, or Emmy Kriiger, whose 
Sieglinde is the embodiment of youth. Surely Walter 
Elschner’s Mime is worthy of being set beside the wonder- 
ful Alberich of Habich as a classic characterization, worthy 
of the best traditions. Also, such a beautiful voice as 
Rudolf Watzke’s as Titurel is not easily to be found again, 
and Ingeborg Holmgren (the Scandinavians are the only 
foreign artists at this festival) as Woglinde is a happy dis- 
covery. 

But against these may be held some flagrant cases of 
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miscasting that incite investigation. Who ever made “Pro- 
fessor” Carl Clewing, well known as an operetta tenor and 
a singer of songs to the lute, a Walter Stolzing or a Parsi- 
fal? Is he a Wagnerian hero because he wears the Iron 
Cross of the First Class? Who metamorphosed Carl Braun 
from a basso and an acceptable Pogner and Fasolt into a 
heroic baritone and the sole Wotan of this festival? Are 
six feet of length and pure Teutonic blood a sufficient pass 
to Valhalla? With due respect to his beautiful voice it 
must be recorded that he failed to imbue the character with 
any of the grandiose god-like quality that it requires, and 
that he regularly gave out on the high notes. And worst 
of all: is there no better Briinnhilde in Germany than Olga 
Blomé, whose acting is utterly provincial and who scoops 
and yelps on the high notes regardless of pitch? Is there 
no Helene Wildbrunn, no Frieda Leider, no Gertrud Kap- 
pel, without even leaving the borders of Germany? Also, 
is there no better Siegfried than Rudolf Ritter, another 
Iron Cross man, wearer of numerous orders, and known in 
America from his connection with the ill-fated Wagnerian 
troupe? These, gentlemen, are not minor characters; they 
are among the important figures of the Wagnerian dramas, 
upon whom their impressiveness depends. 

There are many rumors abroad about the whys and 
wherefores of these curious engagements. It is no doubt 
true that Siegfried Wagner, in pursuance of tradition, looks 
for statuesque figures; Wagnerian heroes must first of all 
have size. One can hardly quarrel with that.. But then 
there are notorious instances—like the wholly inadequate 
Freia of Erika Spring—that point to purely personal con- 
siderations which can have no place in an_ institution that 
lays claim to world superiority and fame. Finally, there is 
abundant evidence that the racial line has been most rigidly 
drawn, that racial prejudice and politics, which in Germany 
can apparently not be separated, have influenced the artistic 
judgment of those who are in charge. The chalked swas- 
tikas and the “Heil Hitler” on Wahnfried’s gates, the 
black-white-red flag on the Festspielhaus (which young 
Frau Wagner characterizes as the true flag of Germany), 
the presence of Ludendorff at rehearsals—all these things 
point to the adulteration of the Bayreuth tradition in a sense 
that Richard Wagner, the revolutionary, the fighter for 
liberty and progress, would never have sanctioned were he 


alive. 
Vi. 

Wagnerdammerung? When we turn the pages of the 
festival records, our mind reverts to the great historic times 
when Richter and Mottl stood at the Pult, when a Malten 
and a Rosa Sucher sang Isolde, when Nordica was Elsa, 
when van Rooy was Wotan or Walter Niemann Siegfried, 
when a Schumann-Heink thought it an honor to be a 
Waltraute or a second Norn—then indeed we feel the melan- 
choly twilight upon us. But must it be so? Has the race 
of great singers died out? Has not what we lost in them 
been made up by the great advances in technic, in the un- 
dreamed of beauty of modern orchestras, the wonders of 
twentieth century stage-craft? 

There are two things threatening Bayreuth today. The 
danger that its tradition may become hide-bound—a mere 
convention—and the danger that Wagner’s art may be used 
as a symbol for the new Teutonic propaganda. Neither 
would be in the spirit of Wagner himself, and either would 
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mean the death—not of Wagner but of Bayreuth. Never 
would the man who wrote 

“Doch: einmal im Jahre fand ich’s weise, 

Dass man die Regel selber priift” 
refuse to listen to the counsels of a new generation; never 


would he be averse to the renewal of the spirit by an influx 
of new blood. Most sinister, however, is the delusion that 
Wagner would have permitted Nothung, his symbol for 
heroism, idealism, the forward urge of youth, to stand for 
the weapon of this time, for the Big Berthas that bombarded 
the cathedral of Rheims. Hitlerism would have been a 
stench in his nostrils; and at the singing of Deutschland 
ttber Alles after his own Wacht auf! he must have turned 
in his grave. 
* * * 

My mind goes back to that bleak April day five years 
ago. The bronze Nothung with its fatuous inscription still 
stands near the Festspielhaus. The traces of war and revo- 
lution are gone. But the Hakenkreuz, not yet a political 
symbol in 1909, is scrawled on the houses of the town and 
cn Wagner's own resting place. Art surely has nothing to 
do with politics, but it would not be the first time in history 
that politics and militarism have crushed out art. Let those 
about Wahnfried learn that Wagner and the spirit of Bay- 
reuth belongs to the world. Let them call in the world to 
participate, to admire and worship genius at its shrine. Let 
them not frighten away the pilgrims, the artists, the haters 
of war. For if they do stay away it will be Wagnerdam- 
merung—in Bayreuth. 

[Editorial Note: Our own cabled report of the first per- 
formances of the Bayreuth festival appeared in the issue of 
July 31. A further article by Mr. Saerchinger on the side- 
lights of the festival will follow next week.] 





La Forge and Berimen Take Vacation 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berimen have left New 
York on a well earned vacation after a most strenuous and 
successful season, The two artists will stop at Ravinia 
Park to hear Florence Easton, and then will go to Yellow- 
stone Park, and from there to Seattle, where they will 
visit friends. This is the first vacation these artists have 
taken in ten years. Messrs, La Forge and Berimen will 
return to New York on September 10, when the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios open for the fall term. 

Mary Frances Ryan in Recital 

Mary Frances Ryan, pupil of Varette Ter Stepanoff, ap- 
peared in recital at the studio of her teacher on Riverside 
Drive, New York, on the evening of August 8. Miss Ryan 
is the daughter of Virginia Ryan, well known Dunning 
teacher of New York. 








Gerhardt Returns 
Elena Gerhardt, soprano, returned last week on che 
Deutschland from her European tour. She will spend the 
remainder of the summer in the Adirondacks ard will be- 
gin her American tour in late October. 


Asbury Park Hears Harriet de Young Kaphan 
Harriet de Young Kaphan gave a successful concert at 
Asbury Park on August 3 and 4 
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Helen Warrum Chappell’s Successful Chicago 


Recital 


During the summer master school held in Chicago by 


‘Delia’ M. Valeri, Helen Warrum Chappell, an artist-pupil, 


was heard in a very successful recital. 

Under the heading, “Mrs, Chappell Proves Much Im- 
proved Artist,” the Chicago Tribune said in part: “Helen 
Warrum Chappell, soprano, who several years ago used to 
sing with the Chicago Opera Association and later with 
the Metropolitan under the first two-thirds of her name, gave 
a song recital at Kimball Hall yesterday morning. In the 
interval since last she appeared here she has learned much 
about the projection of song and how to make the process 
attractive.” Karleton Hackett of the Evening Post was 
none the less complimentary, heading his review as follows: 
“Mme. Chappell Wins Applause in Song Recital,” adding: 
“Mme. Chappell has a soprano voice of full, rich timbre, 
which she uses with fine understanding of the art of sing- 
ing. She has a wide range of tone colors at her command 
and her voice responds admirably to her artistic purpose. 
There was breadth in her interpretation of Beethoven's 
Adelaide, and her tone took on a warmth in keeping with 
the character of the song. The slow movement was sym- 
pathetic, and the allegro had life and movement. In the 
aria from La Boheme, Mi Chiamano Mimi, she was heard to 
special advantage. She had the spirit of the music and her 
voice was so elastic that it followed the meaning of the 
words with expressive quality, yet there was always the 
sense of poise with everything under control. Excellent 
singing which brought out hearty applause from the 
audience.” “Helen Chappell Scores Hit in Recital. Proves 
to Have Voice of Unusual Power and Sings with Evident 
Relish for the Quality of Tone She Produces.” Thus did 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the Herald Examiner, head this 
comment : “Helen Warrum Chappell gave a program of song 
that attracted an audience of goodly size. It proved, also, to 
be an appreciative gathering, for the young artist was greet- 
ed cordially and applauded earnestly. In this favorable 
opinion of the public it is the critic’s pleasant duty to coin- 
cide, Miss Chappell has a voice of unusual power and of 
much natural beauty. She sings with an evident relish for 
the quality of the tone she produces, and with the added 
advantage that she possesses the power to make her hearers 
share her pleasure in her work.” 

Mme. Chappell does not hesitate to state in an enthusiastic 
manner that her actual success is due to the great ability 
of the well known New York teacher. 


Grace Kerns Summering at Mountain Lake 


After a busy season filling engagements in almost every 
line of activity open to a singer, and singing sometimes as 
often as five times a week, Grace Kerns is spending a well- 
earned vacation at Mountain Lake, Va. “Just living out of 
doors, throwing cares and troubles to the wind for the 
time being,” says Miss Kerns in a letter received by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones. 


Tibbett Returning 


Bakersfield, Cal., has announced on its Artists’ Course a 
native son of California, who made a considerable impres 
sion with the Metropolitan Opera Company and who is 
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returning to New York this coming season. He is Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone, who will give a recital there. 
Cecilia Hansen, on her California tour, also appears on this 
course, The other artists will be Maria lvogun and Merle 
Alcock. ‘ 


Ithaca Conservatory Offers Scholarships 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music and Affiliated Schools 
offer one full and several partial scholarships in each of the 
following departments: Piano, violin, voice, composition, 
Williams School of Expression, Conway Band School, and 
also a Cesar Thomson master scholarship, which includes 
room and board, private instruction with Cesar Thomson 
and all classes in the regular violin course. Scholarship 
examinations will be held in Ithaca September 20. Appli- 
cations may be made to the registrar, Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Henry G. Weber Engaged for Chicago Opera 


Weber, a Chicago boy, who has won recogni- 
tion abroad as conductor, has been signed up by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company as assistant conductor, His 
training was acquired at the Chicago Musical College and 
in Vienna, where he was a member of the opera conductor's 
school at the Academy of Music. While abroad he con 
ducted several performances in Bremen and other cities, and 
it is said he made a good impression with the public as well 
as with the critics wherever he has wielded the baton. He 
is only twenty-three years old, 


Henry G. 


Werner Janssen Featured 


Werner Janssen, the composer, is being featured by the 
Welte Mignon people as a pianist. He is under contract 
to record popular music for this firm including his own 
compositions, and he has been given the honor position of 
cover and first page in the August edition of its magazine. 
Mr. Janssen, the composer, is busily at work as co- composer 
for Hassard Short's Ritz Revue, which is now in re- 
hearsal, and on two musical comedies which go into re- 
hearsal early in the fall. 


MADAME LYDIA CHERKASSKY 


Graduate of Petrograd Conservatory 
Professor in Odessa Conservatory for 
many years 
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The 


Mason & Hamlin 


Pianoforte 
T is impossible to convey in words an adequate 
idea of the surpassing tonal quality of the 


Mason & Hamlin Piano. 
And yet, that which baffles verbal expression is a very real 


thing. 


If you should play the Mason & Hamlin Piano you would 
know; listening to it would tell more than a thousand words, 


as a glance at the ‘ 


‘ , ys ‘ 
Woman Weighing Pearis 


’’ tells more of 


Vermeer’s artistry than page after page of description. 
We invite you to play and hear this extraordinary piano. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 
BOSTON—NEW YORK 
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MARIE TIFFANY 


DISCUSSES 


MUSICAL COURIER 
AMERICANISM 


Well Known Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company Believes That Americans Should Be Experimenters in Art 


and Not Be Hampered by 


Tradition—Is of the Opinion That 


the Solution of the Interpretation 


Problem Is to “Let Go” 


liffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, being 
gives herself up occasionally to the luxury 
Americans,” say our European cousins, “are 
And they, it may be added, are greatly 
attitude, having solved all of their own 
so they think) a thousand years ago, 
are proble matists 1s absolutely true, 


Mart 
an American, 
of thought 
problematists,” 
amused at our 
blems (at least, 


That Americans 


and 


only a proof of our youth In spite of our enormous 
trides in business we are still working out our own des 
tir Even the material things of life are problems to us 


and from the government down (or up) we are a nation 
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of experimenters. We ought to be a nation of experiment- 
ers in art. 

And in some fields of art we are. . But let us hear 
what Marie Tiffany has to say about it. She did not reach 
her subject by way of laying down the law or talking for 
publication, but in the course of casual conversation be- 
tween old friends she touched upon her experiences at the 
Brunswick recording studios. 

“IT got a glimpse the other day,” she said, ‘‘of something 
new, at least new to me, You know, up at the studio re- 
cording hours are generally so arranged that people who 
are making records do not very often run into each other. 
But I happened to be there when a vaudeville artist was 
making a record,” 

“Or, rather, | shouldn't say ‘making a record,’ but ‘getting 
ready to make a record,’ It was the getting ready that 
impressed me first, and then the result. The getting ready 
was a sort of ‘winding up.’ I suppose you would call it 
getting into the mood for what she was going to sing, 
And | don't know whether I would call it winding up or 
letting go.” 

“Anyhow, 
wind, It was vocal jazz, 
it was also American.” 


that girl turned herself into a human whirl- 
And it struck me suddenly that 


Arr 


“It is a curious thing,” continued Miss Tiffany, in a re- 
flective mood, “that America is so distinctly divided against 
itself in the matter of art.” 

This demanding an explanation, 
divided against ourselves. 

“Why,” was the reply, “we have the American popular 
art on the one hand—something that is really and truly 
American— and on the other hand we have what we call 
high art, and that is pretty nearly completely foreign.” 

“Oh!” | protested, “you surely can't say that. We have 
American artists.—-You, yourself—” 

“T didn't mean that, “said Miss Tiffany. “I didn’t mean 
to say that we do not have American artists and serious 
American composers. What I mean is that on them all 
or most of them at least—the European influence is so 
strong that there is littke American spirit in their interpre- 
tations or creations,” 

“You mean that serious 
want to write American 
jazz, and—” 

“Poor or good, why must it be imitation of jazz at all! 

“But I thought you just said. - « 

“Yes, but why jazz? The big vigor and energy of Amer- 
ica is not necessarily jazz-like. That girl | was talking 
about, at the Brunswick studio. She had a get-up-and-go 
about her, a sweep and dash, a force and power, that was 
far more than the monotonous rhythms of jazz. It was 
real American. And it had all of the elements of great 


AMERICA Divipen AGAINST ITSELF IN MATTER OF 


I asked how so we were 


American composers, when they 
music, write poor imitations of 


” 


“That reminds me,” I said, “of something somebody said 
to me the other day :—that it was a curious thing that the 
most virile and vital people in the whole world should be 
so flabby when it comes to serious art. Everything in our 
popular art has punch, and everything in our serious art— 
at least music—is more or less flabby; is that the word?” 
Not EUROPEAN 


Struprep IMITATIONS OF 


Art 
“I guess it is. And I think the reason that many Ameri- 
can artists do not get a warm welcome with American audi- 
ences is not because they are not just as good as Europeans 
but because the audience feels somehow instinctively that 
they are merely giving a studied imitation of European art. 
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MARIE TIFFANY 


It may be quite perfect, but it is not American. Its very 
perfection, perhaps, is not American,” 
“But do you think,” I asked, “that works by European 


composers would onl by that sort of Americanism ?” 


SoLuTION OF INTERPRETATION Prosptem “Let Go” 


“Why not?” asked Miss Tiffany. “I remember one day 
at rehearsal Bodanzky was putting us through Die Wal- 
ktire. We went over and over one passage, not knowing 
exactly what he wanted us to do, Finally he threw down 
his stick and stamped at us in rage. ‘For goodness sake,’ 
he cried, ‘can’t you ladies SCREAM ?’ Now, you know, 
since seeing that girl winding herself up ‘at the Brunswick 
Studio and then letting go, and thinking about that Walktre 
rehearsal, and other things, putting two and two together, 
| have just been wondering whether that is not a solution 
of our American problem of interpretation, even of crea- 
tion: scream, let go.” 

“You mean,” | said, 
Trying to be proper. 


“that we are all tied up, Inhibited. 
All tied down by foreign tradition. 


Wanting to attain a sort of meticulous, precious sort of 
perfection that is not in the least American. Do big things 
and never mind the details, is the American idea. Every 


detail perfect is the European idea. Is that it?” 

“Well, isn't it?” asked Miss Tiffany. 

“The American,” | mused, “wants to build a railroad that 
trains will run on, If he can smooth off the road bed and 
get the weeds out, all right, but if he can’t, all right too, 
so long as the trains keep running, And you think that 
might be applied to art?” 

“I do not know,” said Miss Tiffany, “but I wonder just 
where in the course of their studies those Walkiire maidens, 
many of them Americans, lost their ability to scream? 
What became of their American punch, and why? Why is 
there no serious American singer—so far as | know—who 
can put things over with the same go and snap that is at- 
tained by the popular singers?” 

“You think American audiences would appreciate 
CARMENS IN AMERICA, ONLY ARE 

oF Fun, DevicHtTru. 


it?” 


PLENTY OF THEY FULL 
They would realize instantly that 


“I know they would. 
It need not be rough 


it was an expression of Americanism 
or uncouth, only vigorous, forceful, magnificent. Not the 
wicked, sensuous Carmen, but the youthful, joyous Amer- 
ican. There are plenty of Carmens in America, only they 
are gay, bright, full of fun, charming, delightful.” 

“IT see what you mean,” [ said. “You think perhaps in- 
terpretations might be Americanized, like Roosevelt Amer- 
icanized the art of public speaking, with his hearty, boister- 
ous manner, and an occasional uncouthness of speech, and 
got himself known as the most American and best loved 
of Americans as a result of it?” 

“The danger is,” said Miss Tiffany,“ that one might be 
accused of recommending a low ideal in art. Of course 
that is not what I mean at all. But a Russian interpreta- 
tion, like Chaliapin’s, for instance, is different from French 
or Italian interpretations, yet it is not lower, nor, perhaps, 
you might say, is it essentially different. It is just Rus- 
sian, while the other is French or Italian or German or 
whatever else it may be.” 

AMERICANS SHOULD MAKE AMERICAN STYLE oF INTERPRE- 
TATION 


“And what you want to know is why Americans cannot 
make an American style of interpretation ‘that would be as 
great as other American things?” I suggested. 

Miss Tiffany agreed. “The more | think about it the 
less I understand why we Americans should submit to the 
moulding process which makes artists of us but goes further 
than that and finally smooths out our natural characteristics 
until they are no longer recognizable. Why not be ex- 
perimenters in art and find out what we ourselves could 
develop along the line of interpretation without consulting 
anybody and without being hampered by tradition or by 
anything else, swinging on and up on our own exalted faith 
and lofty idealism?” 

It is easy to agree with Miss Tiffany that we talk too 
much about jazz Americanism and far too little about seri- 
ous Americanism, and that the go and snap of jazz is just 
as common an attribute of the most serious American 
enterprise. Why leave it to jazz and the vaudeville? The 
same impulse might easily - be transferred into the highest 
forms of art and it would raise the art with it, just as 
Chaliapin when he Russianizes Mephisto also ennobles the 
role, 

Not that we should copy Chaliapin or the Russians 
though we no doubt have much community of art feeling 
with them, That is not what Miss Tiffany means. What 
she means, as I understand it, is that we should simply 
be ourselves. That we should lend our own character to 
all that we do, and not allow it to be forced out of us in the 
process of education. 


It is worth thinking about. Pe. Be 
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Marcella Roesseler Scores in Dantzig 

Marcella Roeseler, artist pupil of Estelle Liebling, has 
been engaged for the Berlin State Opera. Mme. Roesseler 
gave a successful recital in that city in June, at which time 
she was enthusiastically received. 

Of recent operatic appearances in Dantzig, the critics 
commented in highest terms. Reviewing a Butterfly per- 
formance, Hugo Socnik, in one of the papers, said: “Mme. 
Roesseler gave a magnificent performance of Butterfly. It 
was rich in clever detail. It was a truly moving figure. 
Mme. Roesseler has gained greatly in the technical mastery of 
her voice since the last time she appeared here. The upper 
range is now strong without being forced, and the middle 
register, though always good, is now developed to a degree 
that makes her vocally strong where most sopranos are 
weak. It was a pleasure to hear how she is able to shade 
various colorings.” 

Still another Dantzig critic was of the opinion that her 
voice “is still better than the last time she sang here.” Also 
that “in everything that Puccini demands for this part— 
brilliancy, softness, color and warmth—she left nothing to 
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be wished for. As an actress, too, she is a real personality 
with glowing temperament.” 


Oscar Saenger Summer School in Chicago 

On Tuesday evening, July 22, the last musicale was 
given at 2126 Lincoln Park West, the home of this Summer 
School, as Friday evening was given over to the Opera 
Class public rehearsal, which took place at the Three Arts 
Club. 

On this particular Tuesday evening, sixteen of the siu- 
dents of this Summer School appeared in song and made 
a very creditable showing, displaying exceptionally beauti- 
ful voices, and many of them special aptitude for the work. 
The program cannot be given in detail as it was so jeagthy. 
The pot om ealasetanel was, of course, Eleanor Haz 
zard Peacock, who has sung much both here and abroad 
and whose programs of children’s songs have brought her 
high praise in many climes. Following are the names of 


all those who participated: Isabella Addis, Myrtle Brown, 
Lillian Collier, Virginia Lowry Coffman, Anna B. Dyck, 
Irene M. Houdek, Miriam Klein, Miriam Little, Mabel C. 


McMurtry, Rena Olds, Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, Kather- 
ine Penner, Arlene Dux Scoville, Hazel Virginia Seamon, 
Lucile Westerfield and Beatrice Wagoner. 


Fourth Summer Recital at Warford Studios 


The fourth of the series of summer recitals was given 
at the Claude Warford Studios on Friday evening, July 25. 
The program was presented by Margaret Hasse, of Brook- 
lyn; Alberta Summer, of Atlanta, Ga., and E stelle Striplin, 
of Selma, Ala. Each singer was heard in two groups of 
songs, which were presented with charm and finish. The 
audience was hearty in its approval of these three young 
singers. Claude Warford provided his usual sympathetic 
accompaniments. 


Mme. Alberti’s Pantomimes Enjoyed 


Three delightful pantomimes were presented on August 
9, 10 and 11 by the Young People’s Theater, Inc., Company, 
at the Cherry Lane Playhouse. Two—The Strolling Player 
and La Querida del Toreador—were written and staged by 
Mme. Alberti, while the third—A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Shakespeare )—was arranged from the play by Mme. Al- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


berti. The music for these was selected and arranged by 
Horace Johnson, and Marcella Geon proved an excellent 
accompanist. The pantomimes were unique and were ad 
mirably presented. It requires skill and art to give panto- 
mimes so that they are effective and hold an audience's 
interest. The Alberti Pantomimes offered an artistic novelty 
which was appreciated and received with enthusiasm by a 
discriminating audience. 


Vera Curtis Guest of Woman Pays Club 


Vera Curtis, the popular soprano, was the guest of honor 
at the regular weekly luncheon of the Woman Pays Club, at 
the Algonquin Hotel, on July 29. 

Miss Curtis aroused the greatest enthusiasm by her beau- 
tiful singing of Maddalena’s aria from Andrea Chenier, 


I 





VERA CURTTS, 
high in the balcony surrounding her studio over- 
looking Central Park. 


soprano, 


Carl Hahn's setting of Trees, and Caro, Caro Mio Bambin’. 
Willis Alling was an excellent accompanist. 


Springfield to Hear Sundelius 
Contracts have just been signed for an appearance by 
Marie Sundelius in concert at Springfield, Ohio, on Novem 
ber 18. The popular Metropolitan soprano will fulfill the 
engagement directly after her recital at Lexington, Ky., 
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and two days before her recital in Mercersburg, Pa., both 


of which appearances have already been announced. 


Arnold Corneilsson Re-engaged to Head Buffalo 
Symphony 

Arnold Corneilsson, conductor of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, while spending a few days in New York, stopped 
in to visit the Musicat Courter. He was most enthusiastic 
over the prospects of the new season, the fifth of the orches- 
tra, because the orchestra is now incorporated and consists 
of seventy paid musicians, being augmented to eighty-five 
volunteers. Last season there were only fifty-five paid 
members. 

There will be five concerts next season, 
vember and ending in March. These will be held on Sun 
days between the hours of five and six-thirty, as that:is the 
only time that the members are free, inasmuch as they play 
in theaters and restaurants. It is interesting to note that 
under such difficulties, the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra has 
continued to develop successfully, and it is now well organ 
ized. The city contributes one-third, public spirited citizens 
another third, and the other third is raised through the sale 
of tickets 

Mr. Corneilsson has been re-engaged as 
orchestra. 


be ginning in No 


conductor of the 


Arthur Kraft in Private Recital 
Arthur Kraft, well known tenor, gave 
Hour of Informal Song at the home of H. C. Doubleday 
at Oyster Bay, on June 18. His rendition of Strauss’ 
Nacht-Morgen and La Forge’s arrangement of En Cuba 
were enthusiastically received. Sharing the program with 
Mr. Kraft was Enid Watkins, soprano, who sang very ef 
fectively, among other selections, Traditional Ceremonial 
Songs of the Zuni Indians, 


a most enjoyable 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 

MARY £E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 

DORA A. OwASS, Carnegie Hall, New 


York City; Pouch Gallery, 346 Clinton 
_ Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La. 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 8. 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, ise- Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


MRS. T. 


phis, Tenn. 





DUNNING SYSTE 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 
IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarillo, Tex. 


0. GLOVER, 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 


5011 Worth Street, Dali 
For information address ’ as, Texas. 
5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas, Texas. a, Dailas—July; Denver, Colo. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dailas, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, 
ning School of Music, 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 
classes held in Chicago In July. For 
further information address 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Cleveland, 
Ohio, July; Chicago, August. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 


1825 Gorman 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dun- ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand vi 
3309 Troost Street, Los Angeles, Cal. a 
MRS. &. L. 
nae RS. &. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Heiena 


St., Houston, Texas, 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AUGUST BRINGS FIRST LULLIN 
OTHERWISE BUSY SEASON IN CHICAGO 


Ravinia Opera Continues to Attract and Quite a Few Studios Still Carry on Activities—Panizza’s Daughter Marries— 
Another Herman Devries Artist Pupil Engaged for Opera—MacBurney Studio Recital—Sturkow-Ryder Notes 


~Bush Items 


There is a lull in musical happen 
August. Ravinia, of course, 

the big attraction, yet quite a few studios remain open, 
and those who keep busy do so because their clientele is 
made up of out of town pupils who come to Chicago for 


Chicago, August 9 
ings here during the month of 


the summer This week many travelers have been heard 
from, and most of this letter will be given to mention of 
postcards and letters received rather than to musical hap- 
penings 

PANIZZA's DAUGHTER MARRIED, 

Ettore Panizza, the distinguished composer and conductor, 
has sent to this office from Milan, Italy, announcement of 
the wedding of his daughter, Valeria, to Ambrozio Colombo. 
Congratulations to the young couple! 

Epirn Mason Writes. 

A postcard, with the postmark of Marienbad, has just 
heen received from Edith Mason, who writes: “Cordial 
vreetings, and hope you are well and having a pleasant sum 
mer, Kindest regards from us both, (Signed) Eorrn Po 
LACLO. 

Rurro In Rome. 

itta Ruffo writes from Rome: “Very best regards to my 
dear friends from Rome.” 

Epwarp Poote Lay in Arrica. 

Edward Poole Lay, the popular Chicago baritone, is in 
Algeria, from where he sends a postcard showing the Mosque 
af Sidi-Abderrahman, on which he wrote: “Far from the 
beaten track in the summer, but a fascinating place filled 
with the spirit of the East and the Paris of the West. 1 
may not be hearing music, but seeing life in all its phases 
Hope it is not too uncomfortable in Chicago, as it is cool 
here—and this is Africa.” 

Tue LAsHes IN MICHIGAN. 

From Hillsdale (Mich.), Dewitt Durgin Lash, the well 
known Chicago vocal teacher, coach, choirmaster and con 
ductor, and his charming wife, Esther Walrath Lash, the 
versatile soprano, write: “Too busy here picking cherries, 
raspberries, making pies and such, to think of musical mat 
ters. We are completely lost to Chicago for the present 
Had a fine drive here via South Bend. Swimming on the 
program this p. m. Best regards to all.” 

NICOLAY IN ALEXANDRIA. 

Constantin Nicolay, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
writes from Alexandria, Egypt: “Il am here a prisoner of 
old age--not mine, but of my dear mother. She needs me 
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News from Chicago, Various Vacation Points, and Abroad 


so much that I could not come to America the last two sea- 
sons, but I have kept informed as to what is doing there by 
reading the Musicat Courter weekly, and I feel as if I 
were among you. From here I am delighted to write you, 
as I consider you one of my very best friends, and I have 
followed for more years than I care to tell your revolution, 
which assures me of your kindness towards me. 
Mase. Suarp Herpien Enporses Brapy. 

In writing to this office, Mabel Sharp Herdien, vocal 
teacher and soprano, had the following to say regarding 
William S, Brady: “He was very encouraging and in- 
spiring while he was here. I am grateful for that pleasant 
association and I shall try to deserve all the good things he 
says and does for me. 

Mary Woop CHaAse IN CALIFORNIA, 

Mary Wood Chase, pianist and head of the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Musical Arts, is in California getting ready 
for a splendid school year. 

Ruts M, Burton 1n LupincTon. 

Ruth M. Burton, vice-president and manager of the Mary 
Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, is spending a few 
weeks’ vacation at Ludington (Mich.), where the Mary 
Wood Chase School has a cottage. Miss Burton writes: 
“Spending most of my time in the canoe or tramping. I 
shall be in Chicago by August 17 to prepare for the opening 
of the school, September 8. Everything looks very good for 
a splendid year.” 

Cart Busca Cioses Season Here. 

Car! Busch, composer, who held a master class in com- 
position and harmony at the Chicago Musical College, closed 
his season here on Friday, August Mr. Busch had 
thirty-seven pupils, among whom were nine nuns, and his 
students came from twenty different States. He had several 
pupils from Manila, Honolulu and Canada, There were two 
colored people in his class, and a mother and her two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Busch found the average talent very good. Be- 
fore returning to Kansas City, where he makes his home, 
Mr. Busch will spend a few days in Holland (Mich.) with 
some friends and then will stay three weeks in Battle Creek 
(Mich.). 

Amy Net at UNiversiry, 

Amy Neill, whose brilliant return to the recital hall in 
America after her big success in Europe was recorded last 
spring, has since been in great demand, Her special repre- 
sentative, Charles Burke, told a representative of the paper 
that he had already signed many dates for her for the com- 
ing season, and the University of Chicago secured her for 
one of its summer concerts at Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. 
At this recital, on August, 8, the gifted violinist appeared 
also in the capacity of composer, playing her own Moto 
Perpetuo. Her program began with the sonata in E major 
by Handel, and her first group included the Tartini-Kreisler 
fugue in A, Nardini’s larghetto, the Mozart-Kreisler rondo, 
Cecil Burleigh’ s concerto, and her final group comprised an 
Old Irish air arranged by O’Connor-Morris, her own com- 
position already referred to, the beautiful composition, Pale 
Moon, by Frederick Knight Logan, so well arranged by 
Kreisler, and Hubay’s. Hejre Kati. Miss Neill is justly 
regarded among the foremost violinists, barring no national- 
ity, and she always gives entire satisfaction through the 
beauty of her tone, excellent technical equipment and beau- 
tiful interpretation, and to all those qualities may be added 
charming personality. 

Devries STUDENTS FOR CINCINNATI OPERA. 

Another artist pupil of Herman Devries, the eminent 
voice teacher and coach, to reflect credit on her instructor 
is Clara Taylor, soprano. Miss Taylor will make her oper- 
atic debut next Saturday with the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany, singing Elsa in Lohengrin. Miss Taylor has coached 
the role in German with Mr. Devries and will sing it in 
that language. 

MacBurney Srupio REcitAt. 


LaFerne Ellsworth, artist pupil of Thomas N. MacBurney, 
delivered several groups of songs on Friday evening, at the 
MacBurney studios, including the single Samson and Dalila 
aria. In the numbers heard by the writer Miss Ellsworth 
displayed a voice and school most commendable. A good 
sized audience fora wet night recognized her talent with 
enthusiasm, Miss Ellsworth can be said to possess an 
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organ well placed, a tone with brilliant tinge, and much con- 
tralto color. The various numbers gave opportunity for dis- 
play of her musicianship in point of interpretation and 
requisite intelligence in delivery. A pleasant personality 
added pleasure, and, as usual, Anna Daze, accompanist, did 
much to add enjoyment to the program. 


Waar Mark Oster Is Dona. 


Mark Oster’s summer artist class fills all of his time, He 
is very much gratified and is formulating plans for several 
functions to be held in the fall, including a recital by him- 
self, an affair which is always looked forward to with 
much pleasure. 

Sturkow-Ryper Stupio REcitTAt. 


The fifty-eighth program at the Sturkow-Ryder studio, 
August 2, enlisted the services of Juanita Sawyer and Oscar 
Peterson (pupils of Jean MacShane, a Sturkow-Ryder as- 
sistant), Ethel Eiler, Janet Friday, Ethel Dale, Ernau Akely 
and Jean MacShane (Sturkow-Ryder pupils). All gave 
good account of themselves and demonstrated the thorough 
method taught at the Sturkow-Ryder studio. 


Busn Conservatory News Items. 


For an official vacation season, the studios of Bush Con- 
servatory are showing a surprising amount of activity. 
Notwithstanding the hot weather of the past few weeks, en- 
thusiastic students are continuing their lessons, and only 
those teachers who are actually out of the city seem not to 
be busy. Vittorio Trevisan, in his attractive studio at the 
conservatory, has a number of excellent singers with him. 
Richard Czerwonky’s and Bruno Esbjorn’s pupils find that 
even broken violin strings do not dampen their enthusiasm. 
Edgar Nelson can be found a few days each week in his 
studio, and Julie Rive-King and Nellie Gardini are still 
busy with ambitious students. 

Advance reservations for the fall term at Bush Conser- 
vatory show that the fall and winter months will be very 
busy ones at the North Side school. Unusually large classes 
are already indicated by the advance enrollment, and the 
early applications for the ever popular student dormitories 
have left only a limited number for newcomers. 


Musica News Items, 


Thomas Moore, the Irish tenor, broadcasted by radio, 
Thursday evening, August 7, from WGN station, The La- 
ment from Pagliacci, in connection with the Caruso me- 
morial program, and scored with Clemens A, Hutter, his 
coach and tutor, at the piano. 

Harry Dimond violinist, president of the Metropolitan 
Conservatory of Music, announces the closing of the school 
August 16 until after Labor Day. Upon opening of the fall 
season Mr. Dimond will resume his directorship of the Met- 
ropolitan Orchestra Club of thirty-five pieces, which, in 
addition to his teaching, he conducts during the regular sea- 
son. Leon Rappaport, pupil of Mr. Dimond, has been 
engaged as first violin with the Tivoli Theater. Orchestra. 
Francis Lathrop, another pupil of Harry Dimond, has ac- 
cepted the position of first violin with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Deis, of the Metropolitan Conserva- 
tory of Music, are motoring to Dayton (Ohio), and will 
return to resume teaching after Labor Day. 

Rene Devries. 


Opera at Asheville This Week 


The Asheville Music Festival Association, which is intro- 
ducing Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
to Asheville this week, embraces a large personnel of the 
leading citizens, Dr, A. S. Wheeler, in charge of the ex- 
tensive and beautiful Vanderbilt establishment at Biltmore, 
onames Asheville, is president of the er WE Judge 

Murphy, James Westall, and Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, 
aoe of the Saturday Music Club, ae ‘the vice-presi- 
dents, and John E. Wilson, is secretary and treasurer. 

Aida opened the engagement Monday evening, followed 
by Madame Butterfly, Lucia, Carmen, "Rigoletto, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Faust, and II Trovatore. The casts 
are from the following personnel : (sopranos) Tamaki 
Miura, Anne Roselle, Tina Paggi, Alda Vettori, Patricia 
Ryan, Abby Putnam Morrison, Miriam Mounet; (mezzo- 
sopranos) Ada Bore, Edith Mackie; (tenors) Manuel Sal- 
azar, Demetrio Onofrei, Ludovico Olivieri; (baritones) 
Giuseppe Interrante, Max Kaplick, Enzo Serafino; (bassos) 
William Gustafson, Giovanni Lupi, Giuseppe La Puma; 
the musical directors are Aldo Franchetti, Alberto Bacco- 
lini; stage manager, Luigi Raybaut. 

The regular activities of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company will get under way with the opening of the 
New York season on September 21, followed by similar 
seasons in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, leveland, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Detroit, St. Paul, New Orleans, and 
all the way to the Pacific Coast. The additional opera 
eng known as the De Luxe All-Star San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, will make a tour of twenty-four weeks, 
visiting cities throughout the United States with Madame 
Butterfly, featuring Tamaki Miura; Carmen, Trovatore 
and Martha (in English), featuring a ballet with some 
of the above operas. These operas are in addition to the 
annual coast to coast tour of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company in its standard repertory. 
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I SEE THAT— 








The Musicat Courter telephone number has been changed 
to Caledonia 4650. 

The Musical Quarterly for July, 1924, is an unusually in- 
teresting number. 

Many strange new compositions were heard at the fourth 
Donaueschingen Festival, 

The National Association of Organists held a successful 
convention (its seventeenth) at Atlantic City, July 28- 
August 1, 

Mme, Alberti’s artistic and clever pantomimes scored a hit 
at the Cherry Lane Playhouse, August 9, 10 and 11. 
Ted Shawn is -interested in many phases of life besides 

dancing. 

Heifetz, who had the busiest season of his sensational 
career last year, will soon become an American citizen. 

Samoiloff has prolonged his vocal master class in San 
Francisco, 

Jan Chiapusso teaches his pupils to study harmony with 
their heads as well as with their ears. 

The past season was the busiest of Levitzki’s career; his 
appearances in Greater New York now number sixty- 
one. 

An interesting defense of Brahms answers the recent at- 
tack by an “Anti.” 

Harold Hurlbut has extended his vocal master class in 
Los Angeles. 

Iseo lari, tenor, who last season coached with Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, has been winning success in Vienna, Prague, etc. 

Frantz Proschowsky, in an address at the MacPhail School, 
Minneapolis, emphasizes the power and necessity of 
telling the truth in vocal teaching. 

A large reception was given for Mrs. E. 
(May Peterson), at Amarillo, Texas. 

Rosing denies the rumor that he is to start his own opera 
company; he will remain at the Eastman School in 
Rochester this season, 


O, Thompson 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
. SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 


Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

Guilmant Organ School—Four free scholarships for 
organ students. Open to young men and women eigh- 
teen years of age. Contest held October 3. Applica- 
tions must be sent before October 1 to Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl 17 E. 11 Street, New York City. 

Josiah Zuro—$100 prize and performance at Sun- 
day Symphonic Society Concerts offered for orches- 
tral work. Compositions must be sent before Fall to 
Josiah Zuro, c/o Rivoli Theater, Broadway and 49th 
Street, New York City. 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University—Four 
full scholarships in string instruments by Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Apply to Dean H. L. Butler, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y 

Berkshire Music Colony, Ifnc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano. Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

B. Schott’s Séhne—3,000 Goldmarks (about $750) 
for the first, and 1,500 Goldmarks for the second and 
third best concerto for one or more solo instruments 
and chamber orchestra. Unpublished scores must be 
signed- with nom de plume and sent before December 
1 to B. Schott’s Sdéhne, publishers, London, England. 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for the best work for orchestra submitted, the 
winning composition to be played at the final concert 
of the 1925 North Shore Music Festival. Contest 
ends January 1, 1925. Compositions should be sent 
to Carl D. Kinsey, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

The time for submitting scores for the $1,000 prize 
offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem by an American 
composer has been extended to May 1, 1925. Address 
communications to W. A. Clark, Jr., 2205 W. Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The New York String Quartet found the West very re- 
sponsive to good chamber music. 

Sophie Braslau believes a singing teacher should inform 
his pupils concerning the-life of an artist. 

The Capitol Theater is to have a new set of curtains, made 
of antique cloth of gold. 

Atlantic City has an excellent new pipe organ, said to be 
the largest in any high school in the world. 

Columbia University has successfully completed its annual 
three-day music festival. 

Clara Clemens will give her historical song recital in New 
York this season, 

London critics praised Fritz Reiner for conducting the 
Bax symphony and saving the orchestral situation in 
Prague. 

Harold Henry opened the summer Artist Course in Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Prof. Willy Hess will return to America this fall for the 
first time in several seasons. 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music has offered a number 
of additional scholarships. 

The Asheville Music Festival opened this week with per- 
formances by the San Carlo Opera Company. 

Marie Tiffany believes Americans should be experimenters 
in art and not be hampered by tradition. 

Carl Fischer is to publish the musical works of the Fin- 
nish composer, Jean Sibelius. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, under the management of 
Fortune Gallo, met with success on its South American 
tour. 

The Legion of Honor, a French national honor, has been 
bestowed upon Jacques Thibaud. 

Music is a special feature of the Empire 
Wembley. 


Pageant at 


E, V. H. 





Music Festival at Columbia University 


The annual three-day music festival of the summer ses- 
sion of Columbia University, New York, was held August 
4, 5, and 6, under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, 
professor of church and choral music. The soloists listed 
were Marie Dimity, soprano; Alma Kitchell, contralto; 
Norman Jollif, baritone, and Stanley Baughman, bass 


Flesch to Teach and Concertize 


Carl Flesch’s duties at the new Curtis Institute of Music 
have been so arranged that he will be able to fill a number 
of engagements. In addition to recitals in various parts of 
the country, Mr. Flesch will be heard with the Minneapolis, 
St. Louis and New York Philharmonic orchestras and with 
the Friends of Music in New York. 


Miinz “Big Success” in Australia 
A cablegram just received by Haensel & Jones from 
Australia is brief but to the point. “Miinz big success,” 
the message, read. The first Australian recital by the 
young Polish pianist, who made such a sensational success 
in America last season, was scheduled for July 26. 
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Zerfh Replies to Rose Tomars 
To the Musica Courter: August 9, 1924. 

In the Musicat Courter of August 7, Rose Tomars has 
contributed some interesting remarks anent my article pub 
lished in the issue-of July 10 entitled The Crippled Voice 
Can It Be Restored? Since Miss Tomars proclaims her 
self to be an authority upon the subject of restoring injured 
voices, it should be of valte to’ take note of her comments 

Unfortunately, however, the information which Miss To 
mars has supplied is of the familiar, vague and indefinite 
type and consists largely of insistence that no matter what 
may be said to the contrary, she possesses the ability to 
restore crippled voices, although this statement is later quali 
fied by the admission that there do exist certain conditions 
which even she cannot correct. 

According to Miss Tomars, hoarseness is the great enemy 
of the singer, and it seems that she is acquainted with a 
type of hoarseness which strangely enough does not affect 
the vocal cords. Since hoarseness is the result of a condi 
tion and is in itself not a disease, it is to be hoped that Miss 
Tomars will supply more definite information upon this 
subject than she has at present vouchsafed. In the mean 
time she may be interested to know that there are disabili 
ties of the vocal organ which despite the absence of any 
signs of hoarseness in the tone produced are incurable, 
which fact can be easily verified by reference to authorita 
tive works upon the nose and throat. For example, a paral 
ysis of the internal tensor muscles of the larynx does not 
invariably produce hoarseness and yet, to quote Herbert 
Tilley (London), we find: “When the disease has lasted 
many months or a year, I have never found any treatment 
of much value, in spite of intra-laryngeal electrical stimu 
lation and local injection of strychnine.” 

When Miss Tomars speaks of “throatiness,” she is again 
indulging in ambiguity, for throatiness may mean many 
and various things. It fails to be specific enough to allow 
profitable discussion. As to “looseness of the vocal cords,” 
such a statement is of so amateurish a character that it 
could only be used by one who is unfamiliar with the physi 
ology of the vocal organ. 

In conclusion I beg to suggest that Miss read 
over the final paragraph of my article in which I said that 
the facts contained therein “have many times been discussed 
with an eminent laryngologist who has expressed himself 


Toma 


as concurring with the views outlined above.” Her conten 
tion that my article represents merely my personal opinion 
is therefore based upon a misapprehension 

(Signed) Wituram A, C. Zerert. 
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My adventure on the twenty-first of February, 1924, 
probably unique Some of my readers will say that I 
dreaming and others may think J do not tell the truth, 


Yet | must write down what I heard and saw, paying no 
heed to those who sneer at me, and consoling myself with 
the reflection that many great authors—some of whom 


than | am—have been doubted 
The occasional pedes- 
beside the Seine waiting 


perhaps were even greater 
J] admit that | have no witnesses 
trian who passed me, while | sat 


for the electric car to carry me from the center of Paris 
to Sevres, hurried homeward without observing me. 

| heard a distant bell strike twelve and I knew that the 
performance of Haydn's Creation, which was still ringing 
in my ears, was already a matter of yesterday. No other 


ound disturbed the stillness, not even the footsteps of the 


old man with powdered wig, knee breeches and buckled 
hoes who was standing beside me 

Naturally enough, | knew at once that he could be none 
other than Joseph Haydn, “Are you surprised?” asked 
Haydn, “Not at all,” said I, “though I cannot see why 


vou should return to earth in Paris at midnight after all 


” 


these long, long years of absence 
| have no power cither to come or go, but must obey 
the mandates of my destiny,” replied Haydn sadly; “and 


ummons to appear when the moon is 


| cannot resist the 
that the moon is lapis lazuli 


lolune You 
tonight.’ 

So it 
china plat 
Seine and a luminous azure 
the red blood of Queen Marie 
a hundred and thirty years ago. 


will observe 
was—as blue as the margin of a willow pattern 
Blue flashes danced upon the ripples of the 
hung above the spot where 
Antoinette had been shed 
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By Clarence Lucas 


When the blue moon last summoned me to leave my 
resting place | found myself in England in the city of Bir- 
mingham where everybody then was talking about an ora- 
torio called Elijah by a composer whose name escapes 
me— a sort of Germany-Jewishy name | think”. 

“Mendelssohn,” said I. 

“Yes, yes, Mendelssohn. 
its day and been forgotten.” 

“The age of oratorios, glaciers, dodos, mastodons, and 
the watery ichthyosaurus, is practically past,” I replied; 
“and very little of the once extremely popular music of 
Mendelssohn is heard today.” 

“I follow you,” said Haydn, revealing a knowledge of 
the English language of which J had not dreamed. “As 
you are aware, I furnished the complete zoological outfit 
of music for the menagerie in my Creation, I feel con- 
vinced | said the last word in the oratorio line when | 
gave the Creation to the astonished world. Handel has 
a grand and noble style, | will admit, and | believe I got 
the impulse to compose an oratorio while listening to one 
of his quaint and old fashioned works in Westminster 
Abbey. But I gave my score a melodic charm that Handel's 
otherwise great compositions lack; and, of course, in har- 
mony Handel is not in the same street with me. Handel 
never dreamed of such wildly extravagant harmonies, such 
audacious discords, as | make use of in my descriptive pre- 
lude representing Chaos, I ask you if the composers of 
today write such music?” 

“They certainly do not, for they have No beautiful widow 
Schroeter to inspire their melodic fancy,” I answered, giving 
Haydn a sly dig in the ribs, 

“Oh, naughty, naughty,” replied the old composer, with 
a blush which had a purple hue in the light of the bright 
blue moon. After a moment's silence and a sigh Haydn 
changed the subject. 

“When I was last in England those crazy Englishmen 
were talking about giving up their beautiful and luxurious 
stage coaches for a sort of dirty, noisy, abominable wagons 
running on iron rails and drawn by the steam they got from 
a stove and kettle on a truck.” 

“The stage coach is not as popular in England now as it 
was when you rode to Oxford for your Doctor of Music 
degree,” said I. 


I suppose his oratorio has had 


“Those symphonies of mine did that doctor business for 
me,” replied Haydn adjusting his wig. 
British public 


knew 
that 


“Everybody 


my symphonies, and the assured me 





A BUST OF HAYDN 


in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, photographed by Clarence 

Lucas, who writes: “I think these American monuments 

ought not to be overlooked. After all, nobody knows what 

old Haydn looked like. The European busts are no more 
likely to be correct.” 


every one of them was a masterpiece which could never 
be forgotten. But I am not so certain about the Parisian 
public. Paris made a commotion over my Creation and 
struck a gold medal in my honor, which showed me that 
Frenchmen knew a good thing in the oratorio line when 
they heard it. And you tell me you heard my Creation 
tonight.” 

I did not remember having told Haydn anything about 
his oratorio, but I suppose I must have done so, seeing that 
the moon was very blue and the fountains in the Place de 
la Concorde were spouting jets of turquoise on the pale 
forget-me-nots which carpeted the asphalt. 

“What became of that gold medal?” I asked, 

“How do I know?” snapped Haydn. “I had my time 
fully occupied looking for my skull, 

‘Great Scott, man! What do you mean?” I exclaimed. 

“Listen,” he replied in a hoarse whisper, laying his stone 
cold hand on my shoulder. “My head was taken from the 
grave and after many years found its way to the anatomical 
museum of Vienna, There it remains, and I am doomed to 
leave my silent, timeless resting place whenever the moon 
puts off her opalescent robe and veils herself in sapphire.” 

“It’s a scandal! I shall write to the MusicaL CouriER 
and expose the wretches, From an advertising point of 
view it makes a fine paragraph about you, though,” said I. 

“Sir,” replied Haydn haughtily, “I wish you to under- 
stand that I am not a prima donna. I don’t see that a 
paragraph is worth losing my head for. Will you answer 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE: HAYDN AND A BLUE MOON 


my question and tell me how my symphonies are received 
in Paris?” 

“Well, first of all, 1 must say that the French have 
peculiar tastes at times,” I replied. “No doubt there are 
odd Parisians here and there who prefer the symphonies 
of Beethoven.” 

“What!” shouted Haydn, “the symphonies of Beethoven! 
You don’t mean to tell me that that ungainly, clumsy, 
violent pianist with uncut hair like a circus lion, and no 





WHERE HAYDN VISITED. 


The residence of the surgeon John Hunter (now in West- 
minster Abbey), whose wife, Anne Home, was the author 
of My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, and other Bnglish 


songs with music by Haydn, who was a frequent visitor to 
this old house in Golden Square, London. (Photographed 
for the Musica, Courter by Clarence Lucas.) 


wig—Beethoven, who could not learn counterpoint and 
would not do correctly the harmony exercises I set him— 
Beethoven's symphonies—oh, haw, haw, haw, hee, hee, hee, 
ha, ha, ho, ho”—and the ho, ho melted into the honk of a 
passing taxi. 

Haydn was gone. I boarded the electric car when it 
rolled up briskly from the Louvre and paid my fare. 

“Ah, monsieur, il fait beau ce soir,” said the conductor, 
indicating the white moon through the skeleton branches 
of the leafless trees. 

“Oui,” was all | had to say to him, 


George Liebling Writes About Gigli 

George Liebling, whose songs Beniamino Gigli recently 
sang at concerts abroad, writes about that tenor; “He con- 
quered the Berlin press and public from the very first note. 
In every respect he is a phenomenal artist. His voice is 
glorious, of unusual beauty and timbre, and his high tones, 
C and D flat, are perfection. His bel canto showed his 
great art of producing mellowness as well as purity of tone 
in all the registers and phrases. It was a delight to hear 
this truly fine singer who stands above all criticism. erlin 
is at his mercy. All his performances were sold out.’ 


William Gustafson at ‘Asheville Festival 


William Gustafson, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was specially engaged for the Asheville Festival, 
August 11 to 16, when he is to do landing roles in Aida, 
Rigoletto, Faust and Trovatore. Mr. Gustafson’s concert 
season opens at the Worcester Festival in early October. 
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REINER SAVED SITUATION IN PRAGUE 


Won Praise for Conducting Bax Symphony 

The columns of the Musica, Courter have already told 
of the tremendous hit which Fritz Reiner made in this city 
when he began his two weeks’ engagement, which ends to- 
day, as guest conductor of the Stadium concerts. 

Mr. Reiner, taking up the baton at the Stadium, had just 
returned from Europe where among other appearances he 
conducted the new Arnold Bax symphony at the Interna- 
tional Festival at Prague. An account of the success which 
he won both for the work and himself appeared several 
weeks ago in the Musicat Courter and the following letter 
further testifies to it: 

LONDON CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRE 
(British Section of the International Society) 
‘are of The British Music Society 
3, Berners St., London, W. I. 
Fritz Reiner, Esq. June 30, 1924 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, U. 8, A. 
Dear Sir: 

It was with the greatest pleasure that the Committee of this Section 
of the International Society heard of the kindness with which you 
stepped into the breach caused by the sudden inability of Mr. 
Goossens to go to Prague and saved the performance of the Bax Sym- 
phony from abandonment. We have heard on all sides of the ex 
cellent performance the symphony received, and of the welcome which 
the audience accorded to it, and the Committee desire me to offer 
you on their behalf the most cordial and sincere thanks for the very 
great service which you have rendered them. You solved a difficulty 
which, on account of the pressure of time, had seemed to us almost 
insuperable, and the whole Society is very sensible of your generosity 

‘ours very tru 
(Signed) ArTHUR READE, 
Secretary. 


The London papers, too, in the accounts received from 
their correspondents in Prague, did not fail to give credit 
where it was due. Here are a few extracts from them: 

It was conducted by Fritz Reiner, 
Orchestra. The effect was electrifying. 


of the Cincinnati Symphony 
The Daily Mail, June 9. 


Reiner, who has all the technical arts of the conductor at his 
finger-tip »8, made one of the outstanding personal hits of the festival. 

The Morning Post, June 11. 

It was wonderfully interpreted by M 
reception.—-The Times, June 10. 


Reiner, and was given a great 


Harold Henry Opens Concert Course 

Bennington, Vt., July 30.—There were few of the four 
hundred seats in the Yellow Barn studio vacant last eve- 
ning when Harold Henry, pianist, gave a recital as the 
first number on the Artist Course that has been arranged 
for this summer. The interest that the entire community 
is taking in these concerts was manifested in the large 
number of people who had come from all the neighboring 
towns within a radius of thirty miles. It is safe to say that 
had this concert not fallen on the hottest and most uncom- 
fortable evening of the season there would have been not 
even standing space. 

Harold Henry, who had returned from his successful 
European tour only a month ago, had prepared a delightful 
program. It was one well calculated to bring out his well 
known characteristics of tone, temperament and_ technic, 
Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, MacDowell and Henry 
were represented, and each work was given a_ beautiful 
performance. Most lovely tonally were the andantino in 
Schumann's G minor sonata (the entire work was played 
in a most satisfying way), and Henry’s own unpublished 
Poem; most dazzling technically were the etudes of Chopin; 
most irresistible were the composer-pianist’s The Dancing 
Marionette, and most dramatic and sweeping the Keltic 
sonata of MacRowell, which closed the printed program 

The next concert, in two weeks, will be a sonata program 
by Leopold Kramer, violinist, and Mr. Henry. Greta Tor- 
padie and Mr. Henry will give a joint recital for the third 
concert, while the fourth will be given by Oscar Seagle 
and the Herter Nortan String Quartet. 

The Yellow Barn makes a delightful concert room and 
is most attractive with its artistic and vari-colored lights 

i eae 


Stamford to Hear Noted Artists 


Stamford, Conn., July 25.—A most attractive prospectus 
has just been issued by Mrs. John C. Fowell, announcing 
for next season a series of four subscription concerts, which 
includes the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Sci- 
pione Guidi, violinist, as soloist, and Willem Van Hoog- 
straten, conductor; Anna Case, soprano ; Louis Graveure, 
baritone, and Francis Moore, pianist, in joint recital, and 
the William Wade Hinshaw Cosi fan Tutte production. Un- 
doubtedly this series of events will be epoch making in the 
musical history of Stamford, as it will be the first time in 
the city’s history that such an undertaking has been made, 
and the wonderful response to date insures a capacity list 
of subscribers. 

On July 18, under Mrs, Fowell’s direction, a concert was 
given by Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, in the State 
Armory, with a splendid audience of Stamford’s elite in at- 
tendance. The requests that continue to pour in for one 
more opportunity to hear these musicians -are tribute to the 
artistry of Mr. Whiteman and his co-artists. 


Zay Pupil’s Success 


Dorothy Sinnott, dramatic soprano, a pupil of W. Henri 
Zay, sang a successful engagement as soloist in Brooklyn 
with the City of New York Police Band, on July 22. Her 
fine, sonorous tones were most effective in Die Lorelei, by 
Liszt, and in Ombra mai fu, by Handel. She was much 
complimented for her success with the audience and sang 
for encores All for You (Easthope Martin) and The World 
Is Waiting for the Sunrise. George Vause, accompanist, 
presided effectively at the piano. 

Mme, Sinnott is engaged to sing with the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra on Staten Island, August 16, and also to sing 
with the Seventh Regiment Band in New York on Au- 
gust 28. 


Canadian Appearance for Claussen 


Among the musical events which will take place in Win- 
nipeg next season will be a recital by Julia Claussen. Con- 
tracts have been signed for an appearance there by the 
Metropolitan mezzo-soprano directly after her appearance 
at Fargo, N. Dak., and two days before her recital in Chi- 
cago under the local auspices of F. Wight Neumann. 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY —a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that. 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
piano. 


STEINWAY — supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 

Inspection invited. 














Steinway & Sons 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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The Musicat Courter’s new telephone numbers 
are Caledonia 4650, 4651, 4652. 

All national music, if it is good enough, becomes 
international music. 


A license for music teachers? Some teachers take 
too much license as it is now, 
—_ —¢@- —— 
Every small town has at least one inhabitant who 
is considered “an elegant musician.” 
—>- 
Respighi is working on a new opera, the book 
founded on Hauptmann’s play, The Sunken Bell. 





Jack Higgins, of Wabash, Ind., is 106 years old, 
and never has attended a concert or an opera, The 
inference is obvious, 

a ae 

Said an English paper of the singer who in 
Vaughan Williams’ opera, Hugh the Drover, played 
the part of John the Butcher: “The part suits his 
voice and appearance splendidly.” This is among 
the rather more than doubtful compliments. 

— ee 

t seems that the Cockneys are not the only ones 
who drop their H’s. A Milan operatic paper refers 
to the recent visit to that city of “Erbert Johonson, 
il business manager della Chicago Civic Company.” 

teins 

Poor Caruso is not allowed to rest in peace. The 
author of a new book on spiritualism, recently pub- 
lished in England, got publicity for it by claiming to 
have materialized the great tenor at a seance. “He 
sang a verse (!) from an Italian opera and his voice 
was powerful and distinct.” 

- -~~#——_- 

An English friend kindly informs us that Sir 
Henry Hadow, of whose personality we professed 
ignorance the other day, is a “well known, not to say 
distinguished, English musician, professor of music 
at Cambridge University, and author of several 
standard works dealing with music and musicians.” 
At least this tells us what Sir ’Enry is, even if, with 
the change of the University name, it would fit half 
a dozen other good honest Britishers of today. 

In a recent number of I! Teatro, the illustrated 
Italian monthly operatic review, there were interest- 
ing pictures and news of many artists well known in 
America. One of them was Rosa Raisa, in connec- 
tion with her magnificent presentation of the role of 
Asteria in Nerone. Another was a fine portrait of 
“Fortunato” Gallo, with an article about the triumphs 
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of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. To the 
young American artists, Riccardo Bonelli and Paul- 
ine Cornelys, a page each was devoted, with excel- 
lent portraits of Miss Cornelys. 

soniniceilipeilan 


It was Hon. Rodman Wanamaker, C. V. O. 
(whatever that is), who gave a breakfast at the 
Carlton to the American delegates at the recent inter- 
national advertising convention in London. Break- 
fast took place at eight o’clock and the Hon, Rod- 
man hired the hotel band to play. How many of 
our dear readers have ever listened to music at 8 


a.m. And if so, why? 
_-- 





Norah Drewett, the pianist, in her student days a 
pupil of Busoni, calls our attention to the fact that 
the statement in the Busoni obituary that he had no 
children is incorrect. There were two sons. Benno 
was born here in the United States about thirty years 
ago when Busoni was teaching at the New England 
Conservatory. He was here during the war; was, 
in fact, called to arms, but not obliged to serve. 
Zello, the younger, is a talented draughtsman and 
sculptor, who recently married one of his father’s 
pupils, a German-Japanese girl. 

colinipeaiill eatin 

Our London office writes: “A new series of con- 
certs given under novel conditions is being arranged 
for next season by the Guild of Singers and Play- 
ers, one of the most enterprising of our musical 
organizations. The audience will have the luxury of 
easy chairs, smoking will be permitted except during 
the vocal numbers, and refreshments will be provided 
at the close of each concert, the inclusive charge for 
all these luxuries is to be 25/— for the six concerts 
of the series, or 5/— for a single ticket. The prin- 
cipal artists taking part in the series are Dorothy 
Helmrich, Dorothy Moulton, Harriet Cohen, John 
Goss, Norman Notley, Szigeti, Marcia van Dresser, 
the Kutcher Quartet, and the members of the Guild 
Chamber Orchestra under the direction of John Bar- 
birolli.” The job of being a music critic in London 
gets easier and easier all the time, 

--——@ - 

Well, it’s differences of opinions that makes horse 
races. We listened to Fritz Reiner’s reading of the 
first Brahms symphony at a Stadium concert last 
week and were tremendously moved by it. It made 
clear to us some things in the massive score that we 
had never understood before. We know the sym- 
phony from A to Z; we have heard it played by 
great leaders on both sides of the water, but no 
reading has ever so completely satisfied us, so nearly 
convinced us that there are no dull pages in the 
score. So it shocked us to read in the pages of one 
of the dailies that Mr. Reiner “took shocking liber- 
ties with that incomparable score.” The one thing 
that consoled us was the fact that the quoted opinion 
was delivered by a cub reporter on the city staff 
who is filling in while the regular critic is on vaca- 
tion, and that perhaps our judgment, after all, was 
worth a trifle more than his, unless, of course, he has 
had a special, direct, divine revelation of the proper 
interpretation from on high. We recalled a war 
winter when there was no ship news to be written 
and another New York daily that, having nothing for 
its ship-news reporter to do, said to him, “Now, then, 
you're a music critic!” And forthwith he was. 

OO 


Those who truly have at heart the development 
of music and musicians in this country note with 
satisfaction the increasing opportunities for such de- 
velopment and the high standards set. We can now 
claim some of the finest music schools to be found 
anywhere. One of the most recent is the Curtis 
Institute of Music, which opens its first season in 
Philadelphia this September, and a catalogue of 
which has just come to this office. The institute is 
under the auspices of the Curtis Foundation, created 
by Mary Louise Curtis Bok, and has for its efficient 
director John Grolle. An excellent faculty list in- 
cludes the names of such internationally known mu- 
sicians as Leopold Stokowski, Marcella Sembrich, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, Josef Hofmann, Carl Flesch 
and other artists, who combine pedagogic qualities 
with practical musicianship, It is being realized more 
and more that a true artist must have a broad as 
well as a specialized training, and accordingly this 
school, besides offering the best instruction in spe- 
cialized courses, looks after the training for general 
and thorough musicianship and also offers instruc- 
tion in such subjects as literature, psychology, phil- 
osophy, and the interrelationship of the arts. Phila- 
delphia, too, presents many exceptional cultural ad- 
vantages to the student there. The general high 


aims and principles of the institute speak another 
commendatory word for our American schools, 
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GOING TO EUROPE 


According to press reports, going to Europe is 
the most popular of all present-day outdoor 
sports. More people have taken the trip this 
summer than ever before, and many have still 
to go. Every ship is crowded, and the loss to the 
steamship companies in steerage traffic due to 
our new immigration laws is more than covered 
by the summer tourist. 


It is of interest to ask ourselves why this great 
flock of Americans goes over, and whether love 
for music or art has anything to do with it. Of 
course, there will be those who will say, more 
or less humorously, that America goes to Europe 
to get a cocktail. But, whatever the extent of 
our thirst may be—and few will have the temer- 
ity to deny it entirely—it is hardly to be believed 
that many Americans would be drawn to Europe 
by that alone. 


And although it is perfectly certain that a 
number of Americans go for the sake of art or 
music, that number is probably insignificant 
when compared with the total. And yet, though 
we may, and must, deny the specific urge of art 
or music, we cannot but feel that there is a cer- 
tain appeal in that which Europe has to offer in 
ancient culture, in stability of structure, in 
pleasures of a sort America has not to offer. 


Probably most Americans would deny any 
such impelling urge. The masses would say they 
went to have a good time, and would feel that 
the good time would consist in sight-seeing. 


The question is, would Americans go to visit 
these same sights if they were in America? 
Probably not. And from that we reasonably 
conclude that there is an added attraction in the 
age, history, association, of the European sight, 
be it castle or theater or slum, be it merely the 
countryside. It is “abroad,” not just Kansas, or 
Colorado, or California. It has an atmosphere. 
There is “something about it.” 


All of which is rather encouraging than other- 
wise. We may condemn this glamour of dis- 
tance, but we cannot deny the fact that it indi- 
cates an inner sentiment that is something dif- 
ferent from and something superior to the pure- 
ly material. Those who go to Europe get some- 
thing there which they cannot find at home, and 
that something is quite impossible to describe or 
to give a name to. 


The question is, will there ever come a time 
when America will be able to supply it in whole 
or part? Probably only to a very limited extent 
so far as concerns atmosphere, but very largely 
in the matter of such actualities as will make us 
sufficient unto ourselves, or too busy doing the 
things America encourages us to do to find time 
for frequent visits to Europe. 


Just at present it must be acknowledged that 
America is a poor place to travel in. Where the 
civilization of Europe is crowded into a small 
space that of America is dotted with arid spots 
where nothing is to be found for the comfort of 
the traveller. Where, in Europe, a decent inn 
is to be found in almost every village, and vil- 
lages are crowded close together, so that even 
a walking tour is possible with perfect comfort, 
in America there are innumerable places, in- 
numerable broad stretches of country, where not 
even the barest comforts are to be had, and in 
the way of sights only a squalid, ugly, new town 
with not a thing of interest, not even a pictur- 
esque, ivy-grown ruin, 

But it is not comfort alone that attracts to 
Europe, not so much the ease of travel as the 
ivy-grown ruin. And that is indicative of a 
certain vague art-sense that is encouraging. 
Given the growth of America towards artistic 
things, and there will gradually grow up series 
of “sights” of one kind or another, and the com- 
fortable inns that follow the influx of visitors, 
and our land will become as pleasant a place 
of summer sojourn (for the drys at least) as 
Europe. 

Music festivals of a permanent kind will ad- 
vance such progress, especially if they are to be 
held outside of the big cities. People with auto- 
mobiles want nothing better than to have some 
definite goal for their travels, not just to be 
“wandering around” as a good many do—and 
complain of—at present. And we might in time 
be able to persuade the spenders of the hundred 
million (more or less) that goes to Europe that 
America has some things to offer quite as worth 
while. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of the most significant signs of today is the 
position Gcecupied by young men in the world’s affairs. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the realm of 
music. On every side we have young players, young 
leaders, young composers, young singers, all holding 
places that would not have been open to them several 
genétations ago. America has led the world in this 
movement ; here we have established the triumphant 
doctrine of youth. The head of our nation is com- 
paratively a young man, and in every State of this 
Union can be found men far below middle age who 
play leading roles in our country’s government. 
Youth no longer is a bar to achievement or to high 
office. William Pitt’s defense no longer holds. 
Was it not he who, on being alluded to by a parlia- 
mentary opponent as “a very young man,” prefaced 
his reply by saying: “Youth is a crime that I can 
neither palliate nor deny”? In Europe, too, young 
men and women are everywhere carrying the day. 
All that the world requires is ability. Our educa- 
tional systems and our mode of life help to bring 
such ability to earlier fruition than formerly, and 
the changed conditions are logical results of evolu- 
tion. Young man, and young woman, set to, for this 
is essentially your epoch. 

2 FF 


Andres De Segurola, baritone, man of the world 
and of many activities, told a good story recently 
about Don Carlos, murdered King of Portugal, with 
whom De Segurola was intimately acquainted. The 
ruler, an excellent cellist, used to play in a string 
quartet which was led by the orchestral conductor 
of the Biarritz Orchestra. At one of the sessions, 
Don Carlos was a bit ahead of the other players in 
a rapid movement. “Wait, wait,’ exclaimed the 
leader. The monarch, going on unconcernedly, made 
reply: “I’m sorry, but the king never waits.” An- 
other amusing De Segurola tale related to himself 
and Caruso. The pair used to play an Italian card 
game called “stoppa.” One evening De Segurola 
lost $80 to the tenor, but having no money with him, 
agreed to pay his loss the next time he saw Caruso. 
The meeting occurred a few days later on the stage 
of the Metropolitan when both artists were appear- 
ing in Bohéme. During the second act scene at the 
café, where the merry crew of Bohemians are dining 
on the sidewalk, the action requires the waiter to 
hand the bill for food to Colline, whom De Segurola 
was portraying. When the latter looked at the slip, 
it read: “To one game of stoppa, $80. Please remit. 


—Caruso.” 
nem, 


In his amiable recent reported outburst regarding 
America, Mascagni is credited with saying, among 
other things, that his two pet aversions are “vinegar 
and musical critics. Vinegar is spoiled cider and 
musical critics are spoiled composers.” 

2 ne 

In a Western paper, Miriam Haskell writes a 
critique—feminine of “criticism’—and remarks 
therein that she finds Les Preludes by Liszt to be 
“deadly dull,” while “the man who invented the use 
of sandpaper in a band or orchestra deserves as 
much credit as Richard Strauss. Perhaps it was 
Richard Strauss. Who knows?” Who does, indeed, 
Miriam, if you don’t? 

a 


We received an offer not long ago to write pro- 
gram annotations for a symphony orchestra. Not 
being sure of our talents for the job we wrote a trial 
compendium and sent it to the person who had 
tempted us. The article was returned with a letter 
of regret, and we cannot understand why. Here 
is the matter we wrote. Judge for yourself: 

“Brahms’ fifth symphony, in A sharp, was com- 
posed by Brahms. It is not generally known that 
Brahms wrote five symphonies. (Grove, p, 2111, 
Chap. 16, mentions: but four. Baker, p. 1112, Chap. 
61, says: ‘Brahms, after finishing his fourth sym- 
phony, turned to his housekeeper, Sophia, and re- 
marked: “The next symphony I write will be my 
fifth.’’ A German commentator, Hanslick, dis- 
putes Baker’s evidence, and asserts that what 
Brahms really said to- Sophia, was: ‘My pen 
scratches. Bring in the dinner, and be sure to 
have enough gravy.’ However, both Baker and 
Hanslick are contradicted by Joachim, an intimate 
friend of Brahms, who says that the composer’s 
housekeeper was a man named Peter Schmanke, 
This point is still under investigation. Hanslick 
cannot be accepted as a reliable authority, for Philip 
Hale is willing to assert under oath that Brahms 
could not have said: ‘My pen scratches,’ as he 
used no such implement, but composed his sym- 


phonies with a rule and a compass. In a letter 
dated February 9, 1831, Brahms wrote to Rosie 
Schmidt, his early love: “To you I have always 
sung the same melody, my beloved. Ex- 
cuse blots and butcher’s paper. I am supposed to 
be doing my lessons for school.’ From this docu- 
ment Tappert argues that Brahms must be the com- 
poser of the five symphonies credited to him, for, 
says the eminent Berlin critic: ‘Even at that early 
date Brahms proved by his own words that he 
lacked melodic invention.’ The burden of the evi- 
dence adduced seems to show that there is strong 
reason for surmising almost anything). 

“But to continue with our analysis: This work in 
A sharp has four movements, one on each end and 
two in the middle. (Thayer says the symphony 
could more properly be divided into three move- 
ments, for the public generally leaves after the third. 
Hellmesberger claimed that when he first heard the 
work reputed to be Brahms’ fifth symphony, he 
thought it had nine movements. However, he ad- 
mitted later that he had left a card party to go to 
the concert, and intended to hear only the symphony 
and then hurry away to make up his losses. Runci- 
man, of London, in his book called I am I, says: 
‘The fifth symphony has only one movement.’ How- 
ever, it has been proved that the English writer often 
sleeps at concerts. The most astounding statement 
comes from Chicago, where Brahms is not popular. 
Johnny Hand, in his work, Dance Rhythms of the 
Wabash, says: “The symphony has no movement. 
But soon after it began the public indulged in two 
rapid movements—up and out.’) 

“Before going into details about this interesting 
work, it might be well to acquaint the reader with 
a few general facts regarding symphony concerts. 
The body of men seated on the stage is called a 
symphony orchestra. (See our own book, The Mod- 
ern Symphony Orchestra and How It Is Caused.) 
The stage is generally a raised platform. Thus, as 
it were, the music is generally above the heads of 
the listeners. In Bayreuth the orchestra is placed 
under the stage. This does not necessarily imply 
that Wagner’s music is beneath the audience. At 
some restaurants the orchestra is suspended from 
the ceiling. It should be left there until dead. The 
players proper are divided into two classes, those 
who drink bootlegger beer and those who make their 
own. Orchestra musicians are great lovers of music, 
but they do not show it in their playing. They are 
proud, reserved men. If there is anything they like 
more than music, it is rehearsals. Facing the or- 
chestra and grasping a small stick, stands the con- 
ductor, or leader, or director, or maestro, or chef 
d’orchestre, or kapellmeister. The little stick that he 
wields is called a baton. This word is from the 
French. Students have traced the origin of baton to 
the English word bat, signifying a wooden implement 
used in the national game of North American boys. 
The term is employed because with his baton the 
leader sometimes bats the music into the heads of the 
people. To the left and right of the leader are the 
first and second violins. There are other instru- 
ments in the orchestra. (See our treatise, Key to 
Orchestral Instruments.) We need not describe 
them because they are rarely seen from the front. 
The first bass player has nothing to do with base- 
ball, nor has the leader, although he is deeply in- 
terested in the score. When the players do not 
play they are pausing. Many of these men pause 
better than they play. The leader never pauses until 
he ends. Then the piece is over. Often an orchestra 
would play better if the leader would pause. But 
he must not, otherwise he would lose his place. The 
last notes of a symphony are called the finale. Some- 
times they are called a relief.” 

Re es 

A musician whom we met here in Saratoga de- 
clared: “Of third class vocal teachers, Marchesi was 
the best.” It now seems up to some American vocal 
teachers indignantly to deny the assertion. 

eR ® 

From a musical weekly: “It may not be known 
that many of our modern song composers write their 
own texts.” Often one has suspected as much with- 
out looking at the program, 

Re 


We have a great respect for Arthur Brisbane, but 
strangely enough we clash with him in opinion fre- 
quently when he writes about art. For instance, 
we came across this from his pen: 

The work of the great artist is not to paint a moon so 
well that a dog will bark at it, not to preach some sermon, 
but to point out to humanity the direction in which it should 
go in its line of development. ; ; 

Michael Angelo was the greatest artist that ever lived, be- 
cause his statue of Moses was the noblest representation 
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of a human being that has ever been conceived by man 
a conception infinitely above any of nature's products. 

In this magnificent idealization of man, Michael Angelo 
pointed out the path of progress to ‘humanity, as did that 
wonderful unknown Greek sculptor in his production of 
the Venus of Milo. 

Nothing is more foolish than the general idea that nature 
is superior to art. 

True art is infinitely superior to nature, and that alone 
is art which is superior to nature. 

This crude world has given to us crude human beings 
and our task is to develop ourselves, and the world with 
us—through science and art to produce a better world, 
and a better race worthy to live in it. 

As St. Peter’s glorious dome excels the hut of the beaver, 
or the home of the cave man, so the great conceptions of 
humanity born in the artist’s brain should excel the primi- 
tive man, even the artist himself. 

The “work of the great artist” is, as a rule, work 
without any specific or voluntary mission. The great 
artist must be regarded as an inspired person, who 
works as his genius dictates. A great artist is called 
“inspired” because there is no human or physical 
explanation for his greatness. ‘‘Meanings” and 
“missions” are usually read into a great artist’s work 
by others than himself. The subjects which he 
chooses as mediums through which to interpret his 
art are the result of his mental and moral makeup, his 
education, his environment, and his temperament. 
Some artists paint angels and others paint devils, 
some paint tragedies and others comedies. The 
painter of a harlot is not necessarily a lesser artist 
than the one who paints a saint. Franz Stuck’s hor 
rible nightmares in color would be no better art if 
he had chosen instead to portray Biblical scenes or in 
structive pictorial parables. Michael Angelo was 
great not because of the subjects which he chose for 
his works but because of the manner in which he 
executed them. Tolstoy, Zola, Balzac, Maupassant, 
Dostojewsky and Ibsen are great writers and great 
artists, even though the themes of their books often 
are unpleasant and sometimes revolting. In Don 
Juan, Till Eulenspiegel and Macbeth Richard Strauss 
does not attempt to set music to “a conception in- 
finitely above any of nature’s products,” but those 
tone poems are certainly a very superior form of art. 
The question as to wiiether art is superior to nature 
is such a large one that we should hesitate. to settle 
it as courageously as Mr. Brisbane has done in the 
foregoing quotation. 

2 8 


Those African natives who use a jawbone as a musical 
instrument probably produce nothing more atrocious than 
our chin music.—Evening Telegram. 


Rene 


Teacher: “Do you khow what they do with boys 
who tell lies ?” 
Boy: “Yes, sir. When they are old enough they 
become concert managers.” 
ner, 


M. B. H. posteards from his Adirondack camp: 
“Up here in the wilderness I have been communing 
thoroughly and profoundly with Brahms. Reluctant 
ly I now submit that his genius was the capacity for 
composing infinite pains.” 

nme, 
; Paris, August 1, 1924 
Dear Variations: 

I] met a man at the Mozart Festival who had a theory 
for discovering what the story of the Magic Flute was 
In case I cannot turn his mind to studying how to break 
the bank at Monte Carlo what shall I do with him? After 
more than a century of glorious existence it would never 
do to have the veil of mystery torn from the shadowy form 
of Mozart's libretto and the skeleton’s shape revealed 

Yours fraternally, 
CLARENCE LUCA 


\ 


The old time composers had the supremacy of the 
air, 
eRe 
There are three kinds of modern music ; 
neurotic, and tommyrotic. 
Ree 


They played forty selections at the Goldman 
Monday night, and the audience guessed what they were 
It is a good game, but writers of popular songs should 
be barred. Mnemosyne is their goddess, rather than Cal 
liope—F. P. A., in Tribune. 


eroue, 


concert 


The World War began ten years ago, and the war 
on Wagner shortly thereafter. Wagner won easily. 
ne 


They 


That’s why newspaper men are natural iconoclasts 
Morn 


know how ungreat those esteemed great really are. 
ing Telegraph. 
zPR,e 


Alienists at the Loeb-Leopold trial claim that the 
two young murderers are only children emotionally. 
We still expect the learned doctors to cite some opet 
atic tenors as striking examples. 

Se & 8&8 

The Chinese, old in civilization, are superior in 

many respects to our own world. In opera, for in- 
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stance. At the current season of Chinese lyric 
drama on the Bowery, the favorite opera is one 
whose plot concerns a young princess condemned to 
Purgatory or some similar place, She is discovered 
to be innocent and is released. Could anything be 
simpler? There ‘is a perfect model for operatic 
librettists to follow. 
nee 
The Prince of Wales is to be a passenger on the 
Berengaria and the leader of the orchestra is con- 
sidering whether His Highness would be moved un- 
pleasantly if the musical programs included Down 
Went MeGinty, Stumbling, and works by Leo Fall. 
nme 


Hell hath no fury like a vocal teacher who takes 
a pupil to an operatic audition, and then sees the en- 
gagement go to the pupil of some other vocal teacher, 

Se es 
New York, Saturday, July 24, 1924. 
Dear Variations: 

| am in a hellova fix, : ; 

In preparing music copy I invariably spell the name of 
the gentleman whose prefix is Peter Iyitch thusly : 

Tschaikowsky ; 

And in doing so | wound to the quick my good friend, 
Charles Pike Sawyer, of the Evening Post, a man whom 
| love like a brother and would not hurt for the world, 

I remember that it was Andrew Jackson who said, in 
reply to the charge that he never spelt a word the same 
way twice, that it was a hell of a man who only knew one 
way to do a thing. But evidently | am no Andrew Jackson, 

Assuming that each of the two or more ways 1s correct, 
is there a standard which a deserving press agent may fol- 
low and thus hold peace within the sacred group of copy 
handlers ? Pathetically, 

Dixie Hines 

There is no reason to change from the generally 
accepted spelling, Tschaikowsky, as everyone knows 
who is meant, and moreover, the composer signed his 
name that way. The question is not really important. 
We have seen the dramatist put down as Shakspere, 
Shakspur, and Shaxpur but we never doubted who 
it was. Somebody asked John Philip Sousa many 
years ago: “Did you write your own marches ?” and 
the one step monarch replied ; “No, it was some other 
fellow with the same name.” 

| a ed 


New York, August 2, 1924. 

Dear Variations 

! asked the girl at the switchboard to call the Philharmonik 
Society office 

After considerable delay she called my desk: “I can't find 
the number. I've been looking for it under Harmonic, The 
first name is Phil, isn't it?” 

Yours for more music education, 


Henrietre Weer. 
nerme,e 


\merica will be thoroughly musical when this 
country exhibits one one-hundredth as much interest 
in the tonal art as it does in the Loeb-Leopold case. 


RneRe 


In these anti-liquor days it does not always fol- 
low that a person carrying a music portfolio—we are 
too loyal to write the rest. 

mRme 

The Wagnerian race horses are doing better than 
their Italian confreres. Briinnhilde and Freya won 
their recent starts, but Bellini and Rigoletto were 


merely also rans. 
eRe 

Symphonic life here in Saratoga is without inci- 
dent except that a certain musical editor visited 
Firpo at his training quarters, and confidentially ad- 
vises sportily inclined readers of this column to bet 
on the Argentinian in his forthcoming contrapuntal 
clash with Harry Wills. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
- —< a 


0+4+0—0 
It is said to be against the principles of broad- 
casters to pay their artists. Here are a few of the 
names that were listed recently in radio programs : 


Eunice Pilkingion, contralto, J. C. Wolff, bass. 

S. f: Martuszewski, baritone H. Gelhausen, baritone. 
Helen O'Shea, soprano. Edith Gray, soprano. 
Marguerite Sinton, soprano, Ethel Shoemaker, soprano, 
Antonio Pesci, tenor, H. Simonds, baritone. 
Millie Kreuder, contralto, ean Masters, piano 
Lula Morgan, contralto. tthel Woodman, contralto, 
M. A. Ahearn, baritone. W. Griffith, tenor. 
Eleanor Glyn, piano dD. G, Graham, baritone. 
Helen Brady, cello Elizabeth Dayton, soprano. 
Nell Gwynn, soprano, . St. John, tenor, 

Anna Gretchen, soprano. Vancy McCord, soprano, 
Alex Sashko, tenor Hyman Piston, violin, 
Teresa Rashkis, soprano, Vincent De Sola, piano. 
George Vause, piano. Christine Trumbull, soprano. 
Alfrieda Bertin, violin. anet Hall, contralto, 
Sara Turits, soprano. . Phillips, basso. 

Robert Ridge, piano, ark Mohler, baritone. 
Elsa Jorsa, soprano. Mary Stone, soprano. 
Dorothy Jung, soprano. Preston Haynes, tenor. 
Elizabeth Topping, pane. Jule Sigmund, soprano. 
Moses Levine, violin, Grace Stimson, soprano, 


- &® ——= Gum 
MOSCOW’S NEW CARMEN 
They have been doing an extraordinary Carmen 
at Moscow, with Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, the asso- 
ciate of Director Stanislavsky of the famous Mos- 
cow Art Theater, as stage manager. Says a report 
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translated from the Krasnaya Gazetta of Petrograd : 

“The central idea, sharply outlined, is the eternal 
primitive struggle between male and female. And 
so the struggle among José, Carmen and the toreador 
is unfolded before the audience. in order that this 
struggle may lose none of its brilliance and its real- 
ity, in order that it may grip the entire auditorium, 
the regisseur boldly swept from the stage the inevit- 
ably incongruous chorus. Instead, he placed it upon 
high pedestals. And from this vantage point the 
chorus, brought closer to the choruses of the ancient 
Greek tragedies of Sophocles, Euripides and Aeschy- 
lus, becomes a living bond between the spectators and 
the concentrated tragedy of the three protagonists 
on the stage below. The chorus remains almost 
motionless throughout the opera. Yet it forcefully 
reacts upon the action unfolding below. The mo- 
ment you glance up at this chorus it compels you 
boldly, by its pantomime, mimicry and gestures, to 
concentrate your whole attention again upon the main 
characters. This was an emphatic and complete vic- 
tory over the ubiquitous chaotic chorus ; and besides, 
it afforded the chorus an opportunity to sing con- 
cert fashion, achieving the subtlest nuances of choral 
work, which was formerly rendered impossible by 
mad rushing up and down the stage. A new and 
unobstructed manner of producing any opera at all 
is thus opened up.” 

It certainly would be interesting to see such a 
Carmen, whatever decision one might arrive at as 
to the improvement on the usual staging, or vice 
versa. But the idea is not exactly new, as witness 
the staging of Coq d’Or, originally made in Paris (by 
Nijinski, if memory is correct), and familiar here 
through its presentation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This staging goes even farther than the 
Moscow Carmen, putting not only the chorus, but 
also the soloists on a shelf and leaving the action 
entirely to pantomimists. 


J Z AGAIN 
Virgil Thomson has a clever article on Jazz in the 
August issue of the American Mercury. Mr. Thom- 
son follows many others in trying to define jazz. 
Says he: 





Jazz in brief, is a compound of (a) the tox-trot rhythm, 
a four-four measure (alla breve) with a double accent, and 
(b) a syncopated melody over this rhythm. Neither alone 
will make jazz. The monotonous fox-trot rhythm, by it- 
self, will either put you to sleep or drive you mad. And 
a highly syncopated line like the second subject of the 
Franck symphony in D minor or the principal theme of 


Beethoven's third Leonora overture is merely syncopa-~* 


tion until you add to it the heavy bump-bump of the fox- 
trot beat. The combination is jazz. Try it on your piano. 
Apply the recipe to any tune you know. In case you are 
not satisfied with the result, play the right hand a little 
before the left. 

That’s as good as anything else we have seen for 
a definition. But when Mr. Thomson speaks of “the 
use of saxophone in pairs or in quartets,” he has 
either failed to see or to observe. All the respectable 
jazz orchestras that we know of use neither two 
nor four saxophones, but three. And while his state- 
ment that the glissando is possible on the clarinet “for 
about a major third,” is perfectly true, it doesn’t go 
far enough. Mr. Thomson should hear Ross Gor- 
man make a clarinet glissando of approximately an 
octave and a half. 


TWENTY YEARS BEHIND 

“America,” says John F, Porte in The Sackbut, 
“is in general musical matters twenty years behind 
the old country. . . . As England was, so Amer- 
ica is today: dominated by foreign musical influ- 
ence.” And so on and so forth, and much as we 
appreciate Mr. Porte’s sympathy we think it hardly 
necessary to quote the whole article; we want only 
to wonder if lout domination has anything to do 
with progress or lack of progress. 

Of course, being human, we would like to have 
all of the best positions. The editorial staff of the 
Musicat Courter is quite ready to split up into units 
and accept the positions of Gatti-Casazza, Mengel- 
berg, Damrosch, Polacco, and a few others who dom- 
inate our music. Sure! But, really, we wonder if 
we could do their work better? We wonder, if the 
entire foreign musical domination were ousted, 
directors, conductors, performers, singers, virtuosi, 
stage managers, ballet masters, whether we Ameri- 
cans could make as fine a showing artistically speak- 
ing? We wonder, if what Mr. Porte calls Anglo- 
Saxon music were to constitute our programs and all 
other music banished with the foreign domination, 
our concerts would be on their present high plane? 

Somehow, strange as it may seem, we have our 
doubts. We cannot see how, if we have money 
enough to buy the best, and do buy the best, it would 
advance us any, or in any way, to refuse for patriotic 
or other reasons to buy the best. We have the pick 


of the world, why not pick? We understand that in 
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all Europe music is going steadily backwards because 
Europe can no longer afford to compete with us in 
the matter of salaries, and because we are taking the 
best of their musicians. But if that is so, if they 
are going backwards, then we must consequently be 
going forwards. 

And will Mr. Porte claim, perchance, that the great 
British virtuosi and conductors are kept out of 
America by foreign domination? Has that domina- 
tion kept out the few splendid artists who have come 
over from England? And has the foreign domina- 
tion prevented us hearing certain British symphonies 
and other works? Not that we know of. And hav- 
ing heard a few of them, we still, strange as it may 
appear, and in spite of our Anglo-Saxon patriotism, 
prefer the works of Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Debussy 
and other “hated foreigners.” 

Nor are we convinced that the gifted American is 
being kept out. Of course, he competes against the 
entire world. So much the more honor, then, if he 
wins a place for himself. And we have artists in 
leading positions in our operas, we have conductors, 
our composers have their works performed, there 
are concert artis‘s, and all of this in spite of the 
foreign domination and—what is far more real—in 
spite of international competition. 

There is no reason, anyway, to get excited about 
the matter. For it is perfectly certain that the Ameri- 
can will “buy the best” as long as he has money to 
buy it with, and there is no way to prevent it even 
if he wanted to. So we might just as well accept it 
and thank our lucky stars that we have the best art 


in the world. 
———-©- — 


STATION WNYC 

New York is now in the radio business. Wise 
New York. Being the property of politicians, organ- 
ized and maintained for their sole benefit and sup- 
port, it takes this means of publicity and popularity 
making. Any one of our masters who has a word to 
whisper into the ears of the voters has but to step 
to the city’s microphone and say his say. When 
national political campaigns are being fought out 
over the radio, the city gets in line and does likewise. 
Of course the politicians would not acknowledge any- 
thing of that sort. Oh! no. This radio is for fire 
and police protection and all that sort of thing. And 
entertainment. Live in New York and you will be 
entertained! The voices of opera singers of the first 
magnitude are promised. (It is believed, also, that 
these famous singers will volunteer their services. 
It is to be a “distinction” to sing for the city!) 

It is vastly entertaining—but not in the sense that 
its instigators intend, Publicity being the basis of 
radio, the city turns to this method of publicity for 
itselfi—you know what we mean by “itself!” And 
the city pays for it. You know what we mean when 
we say that the city pays for it! At least you do if 
you live within reach of the city tax collector. Art- 
ists are also to pay—by donating their services. 

Where will it all end, this orgy of beggary? Has 
no one any longer any feeling of dignity? Is 
“noblesse oblige” a phrase of the forgotten past? Is 
“Gimme,” which is the title of a picture play, really 
the present ideal of America? “I'll scratch your 
back and you scratch mine,” is perhaps a good policy, 
but in this radio business the scratching is all on one 
side. The artist is expected to give and give and 
give, and now even the city is preparing to “honor the 
artists by permitting them to give” some more. 

It is obviously up to the artists to protect their 
own rights and refuse to give either to the city or 
to any individual or group of individuals. Every 
time music is given away it simply means that it 
cannot be sold. It lessens the demand. Instead of 
creating a desire for music it temporarily satisfies 
that desire, and the radio fan’s attitude is, “as long 
as I can get it for nothing I’d be a nut to pay for it!” 

And so he would! The artist derives absolutely no 
benefit from the radio and never can. Even if he 
is paid, he should be paid not less but more than his 
average fee, for the reason that his audience is vastly 
larger and he is spoiling a large number of ticket 
sales to his subsequent concert appearances within 
a wide territory. 

Suppose, for a moment, one agrees that radio ad- 
vertises, that people who hear an artist by radio will 
want to hear the same artist in person. What then? 
Would it actually work out in ticket sales? Not if 
it became a practice for real artists to perform for 
radio, for the reason that the radio competition would 
then be too great. Every time an artist announced a 
concert, the radio fan would find by the daily printed 
programs that he was missing something if he did 
not stay at home: that radio was offering him, free, 
something “just as good.” 

No matter how you go about it, you cannot argue 
that radio is useful to the artist. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


XERXES, HANDEL’S ONLY COMIC OPERA, / 
FEATURE OF HANDEL FESTIVAL IN GOTTINGEN 


By Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt 


Gottingen, July 14.—For the fifth time, lovers of Handel 
flock to the idyllic German university town of Géttingen, 
which has been made the center of the very powerful 
German Handel renaissance by the efforts of Prof. Oskar 
Hagen, With very limited means Prof. Hagen has suc- 
ceeded in giving model performances of the Handel operas, 
formerly entirely unknown to the lovers of dramatic art. 

More than that, thanks to the authority which Dr. Hagen 
has acquired by his persistent and successful work of five 
years, the Handel operas have become a legitimate part of 
the repertory of German opera houses, and are being given 
regularly in twenty or more German cities, and from year 
to year there is a remarkable increase of opera houses de- 
sirous of producing Handel operas. 

Of the enormous mass of forty Handel operas, Prof. 
Hagen has so far dug out four operas. The Handel Fes- 
tival of the present summer, July 4 to 13, comprised Ro- 
delinda, already performed in former years in Gdttingen, 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Zurich and other cities, and Xerxes, 
given for the first time since the original London perform- 
ance in 1738. Xerxes proved to be a veritable attraction, 
and though entirely different in style from its predecessors, 
Rodelinda, Julius Caesar, Otto and Theophano, is hardly 
less fascinating in effect and valuable from an artistic 
point of view. 

The distinctive feature of Xerxes is that in it Handel, 
for the only time in his long operatic career, has made an 
excursion into comic opera. Of course, a comic opera writ- 
ten by Handel differs considerably from the lighter French 
comic operas, which originated later when Handel had 
stopped writing operas a decade and more. Handel brings 
a strange mixture of serious, profound sentiment, noble 
melody in the grand Handelian style, and humorous, funny, 
even burlesque touches, which must be a great surprise to 
most people who have a fixed notion of Handel as a solemn 
musician of ecclesiastical temperament. 

THe Story A CoMeEpy 

is amusing. It aims at a derision of the royal 
power of command, King Xerxes is in love with Romilda, 
the daughter of his general, Ariodate. Romilda, however, 
is in love with Xerxes’ brother, Prince Arsamene, who also 
fondly loves her. Xerxes discovers that his brother is his 
rival, and he resolves to get rid of him by making use of his 
royal power of command, banishing him and ordering him 
to act as the king’s suitor. 

The comedy is brought about by the manner in which 
the intentions and plans of the king are counteracted, turned 
into their opposite by the other party. In this amusing 
play of intrigue, three persons especially are instrumental, 
who give the comic color to the opera. Amastras, the 
abandoned bride of King Xerxes, is fighting for her right 
with ruse. Disguised as a young warrior, she is constantly 
in the neighborhood of the king, observing him closely and 
espying every chance in her favor. Elviro, the stupid, lazy 
servant of Arsamene, brings about the success of his mas- 
ter by his very stupidity. Atalanta, Romilda’s sister, also 
loves Arsamene, and jealous of her sister, she tries to 
favor the king’s plans. 

Xerxes attacks Romilda in all possible variations, but 
without success. Finally he decides to rob her at night, 
by force. But his plans are frustrated by Amastris, who, 
not recognized by the king, has been placed by Xerxes 
himself as a sentinel before Romilda’s house, with the ex- 
press order not to let anybody enter the house. The king, 
when he arrives in disguise to seize Romilda by force, is 
forbidden to enter the house by the young soldier. A 
tumult is caused, and Xerxes is forced to retire, excusing 
himself as being a messenger of the king, charged to con- 
vey the king's order, that Romilda is to be ready to marry 
a member of the royal house the following morning. 

This order is immediately interpreted in favor of Prince 
Arsamene, who as the king’s brother, is also a member of 
the royal family. He is quickly married to Romilda, and 
when the king arrives in the morning to be married to 
Romilda, the newly-married couple is presented to him. 
The wrath of the cheated king is pacified at last by his 
former bride, Amastris, now no longer a young soldier. 
Xerxes, seeing that the facts cannot be changed any more, 
returns to his former love and the opera ends with a gen- 
eral reconciliation. 

Music 
music is of remarkably variety, ranging from a 
pathetic, sublime, profoundly emotional character to grace- 
ful, light, elegant, witty, and even burlesque episodes, Espe- 
cially the part of the stupid servant, Elviro, is of exhil- 
arating effect and truly genial in its comic features. This 
Elviro is a predecessor of Mozart’s Osmin, and not far 
distant from the comic power of Mozart. Rudolf Berg- 
mann, of Essen, made an almost sensational hit with his 
funny and most characteristic personification of this bur- 
lesque character. 

A good deal of surprising similarity to Mozart’s grace- 
ful melody is found also in many other arias throughout 
the opera. This relation of Handel to Mozart is one of the 
almost unknown characteristic traits of Handel’s art which 
are being revealed by the present Handel renaissance. 

Another surprise to most listeners is to meet the favorite 
and famous Handelian melody in the first scene of this 
opera, the world-renowned Largo, which has been falsified 
into a church hymn. In reality it is a bit of musical land- 
scape painting and expresses the delight of Xerxes, lying 
under a shadowy big tree and musing at the beauty of a 
summer day. 


The story 


REMARKABLY VARIED 


The 


A Goon Cast 


The Xerxes performance was admirable in every respect, 
and fully up to the traditions of Gottingen. An excellent 
cast of soloists was well trained by Prof. Hagen and 
initiated by him into the peculiar demands of the Handel 
style. George S. Walter gave another surprising proof 
of his musical abilities by learning the difficult part of Arsa- 
mene within one day, in order to replace the singer originally 
chosen, who was compelled to cancel his engagement. 
Xerxes was sung with good effect by Gunnar Graarud, the 
young Scandinavian singer, who has gained a good repu- 


tation for himself as a member of the Berlin Volksoper. 
Romilda was represented by Thyra Hagen-Leisner. She 
is past her prime vocally, but masters the Handel style 
intellectually and emotionally as few singers do. Marie 
Schultz-Dornburg, sister of the well known conductor, who 
is to sing at the Berlin Volksoper next season, sang and 
acted the part of Amastris with a good deal of vivacity 
and dramatical point. Emmy von Hettin of Berlin gave 
much amiability, charm and coquettish grace to her ren- 
dering of Atalanta. Alfred Borschardt of Rostock, who 
is to be a member of the Berlin Staatsoper next season, 
made much of the role of Ariodate and showed himself the 
happy possessor of an exceptionally beautiful baritone voice. 

The scenic apparatus, the costumes and the stage manage- 
ment had again been entrusted to Hagen’s old and success- 
ful collaborators, Paul Thiersch and Dr. Niedecken-Geb- 
hardt, formerly regisseur at the Hannover Opera, now 
intendant of the opera in Miinster (Westphalia), The 
closing scene of the opera shown here in photographic re- 
production may give a faint idea of the fantastic charm 
of the costumes, whose effect, however, is largely dependent 
upon the picturesque color qualities, which are the special 
domain of Dr. Hagen, professor of the history of fine arts 
at the Géttingen University. 

Pror. Hacen to Come Here 

Prof. Hagen, by the way, is preparing to come to America 
in the fall. As 1 am informed, he will act as Karl Schurz 
Professor at Madison University, and will lecture on fine 
arts also at Cornell University, at Harvard and Yale. Dr. 
Hagen will be the first “exchange professor” sent from a 
German University to the United States since the war. 

The performances of Rodelinda did not differ materially 
from those already described by me in the MusicaL Courier 
in former years. As always since the start of the Géttingen 
Handel Festivals, Dr. Victor Ernst Wolff of Berlin sat 
at the piano, playing the important thorough-bass part 
with an artistic power, a freedom and masterly treatment 
which in this specialty hardly finds its equal at present. 
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Asheville, N. C., July 31—Tamaki Miura is to sing 
Cio-Cio San in Madanie Butterfly, one of the headliners 
of Asheville Opera Week, which opens on August 11 and 
employs the entire cast of the San Carlo Opera Company 
with several guest artists. Other operas to be presented 
include Aida, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen, Rigoletto, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, | Pagliacci, Faust, and Il Trovatore. 

The Asheville Music Festival Association has now be- 
come a permanent organization with offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

Helen Pugh, Asheville concert pianist, appeared in the 
Montreat Auditorium recently and charmed with her most 
artistic rendition of an exacting program. 

Frederick Haywood, New York singing master, has re- 
turned for his second summer master-class. While here 
this season he expects to perfect plans for a permanent 
summer music school in Asheville. 

The Aeolian Choir, Crosby Adams, director, has just 
presented its eleventh annual concert in the Montreat Audi- 
torium. Assisting artists were Mrs. O. L. Stephenson, 
soprano, and Cecil Behr, cellist. 

The spring music fete staged by the West Asheville Com- 
munity Club was a notable event. 

Mary Brooks, pianist-teacher, has presented in graduation 
recital at her Hendersonville studio, Mattie Richards. 

Grace Robinson, vocalist, of Greenville, S. C., will be 
soloist here this summer in the Kenilworth concerts. 

Pupils of Thelma Janice Sanford appeared recently in 
recital -in the Biltmore Auditorium. 

A junior music club to be known as the Treble Clef Club 
has been organized at Black Mountain with a schedule of 
activities that will doubtless do much to develop community 
music leaders of the future. G. R 

Duluth, Minn., August 4.—One of the most delightfub 
and successful concerts of the season was given by Mar- 
guerite McDonald, of New York City (formerly a Duluth 
girl), Monday evening, July 28, at the First Presbyterian 
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THE REVIVAL OF HANDEL'S SINGLE COMIC 
Left to right; Marie Schultz-Dornburg, Gannar Graarud, 


(1) The finale. 
Borchardt, Thyra Hagen-Leisner, George A. Walter. (2) 
Klviro. 

by Carl Schlote, 


Xerves is the work in which the famous so-called “ Handel's 
Weende near Céttingen.) 





HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








FLORENCE, 


whose 


MME. ROSE 
the well known San Francisco soprano, 
known and recognized on both coasts, shown as she 

at the age of three. 


talent is 
looked 





Church, assisted by Mrs. Jay Finkleson, violinist, of Duluth, 
and Ruth Rogers, pianist, also of Duluth. All of the artists 
did splendidly artistic work, which was enjoyed very much 
by the auditors, who showed their appreciation by enthusi 
astic applause. Miss McDonald, who showed a clarity and 
beauty of tone and a dignity of style which were admirable, 
was recalled many times, M. F. 


Alan Lewry Vacationing in Richmond Hill 


Alan Hensel Lewry, violinist, is spending the warm 
months in Richmond Hill, N. Y. He will resume teaching 
at his Philadelphia studios on September 8 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errole, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists, 
Studios: 318 West 82d St., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
S61 West 143rd Street, New York City, Tel, 2970 Audubon 









































Coach and Accompanist to 
MARTINELLI 


3S 2231 Croadway, How York 


Vocal Coach Phone Endicott 6. 
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MADAME EMILY MONTSERRATT FITZMAURICE 


Teacher of Tone Formation, English Diction 
and Fundamental Breathing 
Studio: 232 West 70th Street, N. Y. Tel. 8976 Endicott 
Voice 


BOWIE en. 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR OPERA. CONCERT OR A is 
Trafalgar 9269 665 Central Park West, N. Y. City 


OPERATIC aed CONCERT TENOR 
GIU EP Graduate, tae! Conservatory of Music 
WLANO, ITALY 
Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut Street Vanderbilt Studios, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 126 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
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Professor of Choral Music, 
Walter Hal e Columbia University 
Henry Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopran 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Halil, New York 


Tel. Schuyler 3580 











Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


World Famous Japanese Prima Donna 


Touring United States—Season 1924-25 
CONCERT and OPERA 


Maestro Aldo Freachetti Managemect: Fortune Gallo 
at the plane Aeolian Hall, New York 
Tel. Longacre 8838 
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EXCELLENT FACULTY HEADS UTICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


director 


There must be a tremendous interest in music among 
those whom patronizing citizens of the city of New York 
refer to as Up-Staters, There is the big Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester; there is a fine school in Ithaca; 
there is the flourishing Music Department of Syracuse Uni- 
versity in that city, and last, but not least, there is the Utica 
Conservatory of Music, founded way back in 1889, with 
which this article is concerned. 

The Utica Conservatory, which now has no less than 600 
pupils, is under the direction of Alfred H. Jay and Johannes 
Magendanz, Mr. Jay has been with the school almost since 





ALFRED H. 


director 





FRANK PARKER 
head of vocal department 


JAY 


in Chicago, and he also did special work with Edgar Nelson 
of Chicago, Charles Norman Granville of New York, ‘and 
David Bispham. With this equipment he quickly became a 
well known singer and appeared in oratorio with many of 
the leading choral organizations of Chicago and the Middle 
West. He is a choral director of long experience—and an 
accompanist of ability—and brings to his teaching a superior 
general musicianship, enthusiasm and the gift of imparting 
his subject. 

The Utica Conservatory catalogue for the coming year, 
just issued, contains much information of interest. Included 
in its branches of instruction are ear training and 
pedagogical courses in piano. Utica itself is a 
pleasant city of 100,000, one of the cleanest in the 
State, very accessible and with large public parks. 

The Conservatory awards seven different cer- 
tificates and diplomas as follows: First Grade Cer- 
tificate, Second Grade Certificate, Third Grade Cer- 
tificate, Fourth Grade Certificate, Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate, Diploma for Graduation, and Diploma for 
Post-Graduation. Incide ntally, it maintains an en- 
tertainment bureau through which directors, mem- 
bers of the faculty and pupils can be—and very 
frequently are—engaged for concerts and recitals. 

It is institutions like the Utica Conservatory that 
work in a quiet, big way to build up a true appre- 
ciation for and knowledge of music throughout the 
United States. They are the principal factors in 
helping America to become a truly musical nation, 
a nation that not only likes music instinctively, but 
also understands it. 


Birger Beausang to Teach at Syracuse 
University 
Birger Beausang, a pupil of Oscar Saenger, has 
just been engaged as associate professor of voice, 
at Syracuse University. Mr. Beausang, after study- 
ing with Mr. Saenger in Chicago, continued for 
an entire season in New York to get in closer 
’ contact with the master and to study his method of 
teaching. He studied voice and was a member of 
his repertory-interpretation, teachers’ and opera 
classes. Mr. Beausang is the possessor of a beau- 
tiful baritone voice, and besides teaching at the 
University he will be heard in concert during the 
season, 





Surprise Luncheon for Annie Louise 
David 


On August 2, Annie Louise David, the harpist, 
was given a surprise luncheon at the Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, Cal., by the members of the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of ‘the National Association of 
Harpists. It was all arranged and cleverly exe- 
cuted by ‘the president, Marie MacQuarrie, as a 
welcome to Miss David. It was a tribute that Miss 








NEW HOME OF THE UTICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


it began, beginning there as a student and assistant secretary 
to the manager, and in 1893 taking charge of the office under 
Louis Lombard, the founder of the Conservatory. Besides 
being director, he still teaches in the vocal department where 
he was originally a pupil. 

His co-director, Johannes Magendanz, is a North German 
by birth, although an American citizen for many years past. 
He began his career as a pianist, studying for a while with 
Busoni and also with Karl Klindworth. Needless to say, 
like all European Conservatory students he is thoroughly 
grounded in all the various departments of music. When he 
first came to this country he was busy in the South, but came 
to Utica in 1912, and has been busy not only with the direc- 
torship of the Conservatory and teaching as head of the 
piano department, but has also made a reputation for him- 
self as a concert player. 

The conservatory now occupies a beautiful new home that 
is entirely devoted to its purposes. A sketch of it is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. Its curriculum offers in- 
struction in voice, piano, organ, violin, wind and brass in- 
struments, harmony, counterpoint, composition, musical his- 
tory, elocution and physical culture and courses in French, 
Italian and German, all taught by a thoroughly competent 
faculty. The aim of the directors is to turn out not only 
spec ialists in voice and the various instruments, but also to 
impart to every scholar a broad fundamental basis of musi- 
cianship through instruction in musical theory and history. 
Particular stress is laid on this point in turning out grad- 
uates who should not only be singers or players but broadly 
trained musicians as well. The piano department, with Mr. 
Magendanz himself at the head of it, and the vocal depart- 
ment, in which Frank Parker is the principal instructor, are 
particularly strong. 

Mr. Parker is a well known teacher, who was for seven 
years on the faculty of the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago, before he came to Utica in 1923 to head the 
vocal department, Mr. Parker has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in teaching and is a well known singer as well, As 
a student his principal work was done with Karleton Hackett 





David says she will long cherish in her memory. 

he floral decorations were beautiful and after the 
luncheon Miss David invited all to her studio and 
gave them a harp recital, playing many of the new French 
numbers that she arranged for harp. 


Willy Hess Coming Here 


Prof. Willy Hess, of the Charlottenburg High School of 
Music, at one time concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will come to this country next fall for. the first 
time in several years and teach here during the winter of 


1924-25. 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy, 
has just returned to his post. 

Mr, Bassi will be glad to hear from all 
Americans studying, singing or playing in 
Italy and is always at their service for in- 
formation of any sort, which will be gladly 
furnished without charge by correspondence 
or in personal interviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, via 
Duriai, 31 
Telephone 10-345 
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Dancer and Sportsman. 


That the modern dancer is a one-sided dreamer interested 
in nothing outside his studio, does not in‘the least accord 
with the views of Ted Shawn. This celebrated American 
dancer, who has delighted audiences from coast’ to coast with 
his versatility, is interested in every phase of fife, and 
with his artist’s eye he is able to see its vital relationship 
to his art, Mr. Shawn’s belief in the dance as the most 
perfect medium of expressing life—and in-this belief he 
has the support of the leading scientists of the day—has 





TED SHAWN 
lobster fishing in Maine. 


led him to all parts of the world,—into the balconized 
streets of old Madrid, into the arenas of Mexico, and to the 
scorching sands of the Sahara desert. 

Mr. Shawn is intensely American, however, and if he 
shows any partiality in the selection of material to be given 
to the public on his tours with Ruth St. Denis, it is for 
those things that portray the life of his own country. 

Just what connection there is between lobster fishing 
along the Maine coast and a dance number expressive of 
American life may not be at once apparent, but Mr. Shawn 
was not just “vacationing” on his recent trip to Maine. 
He brought back with him a most interesting collection 
of Quaint American country dances which he is generously 
demonstrating to some of his pupils at Carnegie Hall. 

These country dances were the “tangos” and “‘trots” 
and “Chicagos” of our great grandmothers, and Mr. Shawn 
thinks that any one who witnessed one of these dances 
would come away with a definite theory as to the origin 
of our American “pep.” Like the Negro folk lore of the 
South these dances have a distinct national artistic value. 
It would be a pity were they irretrievably lost to the world, 
as they inevitably would be in another generation of sophis- 
tication but for the timely effort Mr. Shawn is making to 
preserve them. 


Harriet Story MacFarlane Enjoying Vacation 

Harriet Story MacFarlane writes the MusicaL Courier 
from Lake of Bays, Huntsville, Ontario, Canada, as follows : 
“I have been ‘enjoying this lovely place for a month and 
hope sometime you may enjoy its immense beauties and 
comforts. It is as if someone had rubbed an Aladdin's 
Lamp and wished for a perfect hotel in the midst of a 
Canadian forest, and lo! it is here! People from all over 
the world, from France to California, are here. I have 
sung several times. One Frenchman says I am the only 
singer whose English song enunciation he can understand. 
Among the special favorites are: Mana-Zucca’s The Cry of 
the Woman and In Birdland; Floy Little Bartlett's Musicale 
Miniatures which wins everyone, and I always have to do 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s Lettle Bateese, his Living God, and There 
Is No Death, which are also great favorites; Rasbachs’ 
setting of Trees is always asked for, and, of course, I 
always do Cadman’s songs. People here, including the 
musicians, are generous enough to declare that | possess 
an intangible something that goes to their hearts. I am 
glad and grateful. My regular season opens in October in 
northern Michigan and promises well. I shall be here until 
after Labor Day.” 


Marguerite Colwell Presents Pupils 


Marguerite Colwell, a Perfield teacher of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., closed her season the end of June with three pupils’ 
recitals. On June 10, at St. Cecilia Studio, she presented 
the following pupils, assisted by Antoinette Kroeze, mezzo- 
contralto, pupil of Mary Lourena Davis: Serrana and Dor- 
othy Botting, Mary White, Beatrice Loomis, Jane Chappell, 
Eugenie Skory, Angeline Lindemulder, Harriet de Kryter, 
Margaret Zoutendam, Esther Brooks, Evelyn Nieboer, June 
13, the pupils of her junior class, per formed : Carl Beeman, 
Noyes Avery, Marian Parmenter, Jane Hall, Katherine 
Hewitt, Dorothy Mange, Charline Charles, Nan Marie Hop- 
kins, Virginia Shellman, Althea Henry, Frances Taliaferro, 
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Betty Vandenberg, Jean Spencer, Dorothy Abbitt, Frances 
Long. On June 17, Miss Colwell presented Virginia Shell- 
man in a studio musicale, assisted by Leona Skory, violinist, 
and Eugenie Skory, accompanist. Little Miss Shellman is 
only twelve years old. 


Edwin Lemare and the Mustel Organ 


One of the cherished possessions of Edwin Lemare, the 
distinguished organist, is a beautiful Mustel organ, made 
and finished by the late Victor Mustel, of Paris. These 
instruments are very costly and 
are known to the few who have 
mastered the art of playing them. 
Mr, Lemare’s Mustel has seven- 
teen sets of delicately voiced 
reeds. With an expert at its key- 
board, the Mustel organ is un- 
doubtedly the most expressive in- 
strument known, its range of 
tone being from a zephyr whis- 
per to fortissimo which, in a 
room or small hall, can equal 
an orchestra in its effect. 

The chief exponents of the 
Mustel were the late Chevalier 
Lemmens, Alex. Guilmant and 
James Munroe Coward, of Lon- 
don. Mr. Lemare, however, has 
taken the Mustel more seriously 
in that it has been the inspira- 
tion for some of his finest com- 
positions, including the Organ 
Symphony in D minor, the sym- 
phonic poem From the West, and 
the Arcadian Idyll. It is inter- 
esting to recall that the latter— 
with many other published pieces 

-was originally an Improvisa- 
tion recorded at the time on a 
specially adapted phonograph 
and afterwards copied down for 
the publisher. 

Apart from being a great or- 
ganist, Mr. Lemare is of a me- 
chanical turn of mind, and for 
many years devoted his spare 
time to exhaustive experiments 
regarding the recording and re- 
production of organ tone on the phonograph. He was 
one of the first to realize its possibilities for recording 
musical thoughts. His favorite medium for such work was 
an old Edison-Bell, two hundred thread to the inch, electric 
phonograph, with the motor being so delicately adjusted that 
it could be slowed down below normal, thus allowing the 
wax recording cylinder to revolve for close on fifteen 
minutes, 





Cortot Booking for Fifth American Tour 


The forthcoming tour of Alfred Cortot, his fifth in 
America, promises to be the busiest of his career. A few 
days after his arrival in January, he is to be soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. This will be on January 
24 and 25. On January 26 he plays in Philadelphia, on 
January 27 in Louisville, on January 28 in Ann Arbor, and 
on January 30 and 31 he is soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This is a typical Cortot week. Mr. Cor- 


tot’s orchestral engagements include appearances with the 
New York Symphony, the Chicago Symphony, the Los An 
geles Philharmonic, the Philadelphia, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Boston Symphony orchestras. 


Bachaus in America January 15 to May | 
Williany Bachaus’ néxt American tour will start on Jan 
uary 17, 1925, with a recital appearance in New York. His 
itinerary, as arranged by Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son, calls for appearances, with the. Philharmonic and Cin 





EDWIN LEMARB, IMPROVISING ON HIS MUSTEL ORGAN. 


Some of Mr. Lemare’s favorite compositions have been the results of his improvisations 
on this instrument, phonographically recorded, 


cinnati orchestras, recitals in the East, South and Middle 
West, and also two appearances in Havana. Mr. Bachaus 
will be here from January 15 until May 1. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














|The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending August 7. Detailed reviews of those 
selections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ing and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia) 


CHRISTIANS TRIUMPHANT, song, by Richard 


Kountz. Words by Franklin Pearse. 
THE SONG OF THE SMITHY, by Bryceson Tre- 
harne, Words by Monica Savory 


WE KNOW NOT YET, song, by Bryceson Treharne. 
Words by Samuel Waddington, 
HIGHWAYMEN, song, by Bryceson 
by Monica Savory 
WITHIN THY MERCY, 
tenor, by Richard Kountz 


CUDDLES, humorous 


Treharne. Words 
sacred duet for contralto and 
Words by R. Adams Guthrie. 
encore song, by Clay Smith. 
Words by E. C. Barroll 


IN THE GARDEN OF SAHARA, song, by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Words by Charles O. Roos. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
STRICTLY GERM-PROOF, OR THE ANTISEPTIC 
BABY, four part song, by Ralph L. Baldwin. Words by 


Arthur Guiterman, 

LOCH LOMOND, Scottish folk song, arranged by Cecil 
Forsyth for tenor and chorus of men’s voices. 

SONG OF THE NIGHT, for mixed chorus a cappella, 
by James P. Dunn. Words by Helen ©, Hecht. 

YOUTH, poem and music by Samuel Richards Gaines. 


Books 


(The Macmillan Company, New York) 
Greek Themes in Modern Musical Settings 
By Albert A. Stanley 


To give an idea of what this is and what it means, one 
do well to offer whatever information stands on the 
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title pages. The book is published, 1924, by the Macmillan 
Company. It is Volume XV of the University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, published by authority of the 
Executive Board of the Graduate School of the University 
of Michigan. In a preface it is stated that the publication 
was made possible by a generous gift to the university by 
William H. Murphy. ‘Ihe book is large size—8 by 11 
inches—385 pages of fine, glazed paper. Most of it is music, 
only a few pages being devoted to introductory remarks and 
explanatory notes, 

This music was composed by Albert A. Stanley, and be- 
ivre touching upon it, its character, purpose and meaning, 
it may be well to give some account of the composer’s 
career. He was born in Manville, Rhode Island, in 1851. 
He studied in Leipsic under Reinecke, Richter, Wenzel, Paul 
and Pappernitz. He was organist of Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, tor twelve years, and professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for thirty-five years, director of the 
May festivals, president of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, examiner for the American College of Musi- 
cians, president of the American Section of the International 
Musical Society, and one of the founders of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

The music in this collection of his works includes Inci- 
dental Music to Percy Mackaye’s Drama of Sappho and 
Phaon; Music to the Alcestis of Euripides; Music for the 
Iphigenia Among the Taurians by Euripides; Two Frag- 
ments of Ancient Greek Music; Music to Cantica of the 
Menaechmi of Plautus; Attis, a Symphonic Poem. All of 
this music is in score, ranging from the full modern orches- 
tra in the Attis the symphonic poem—to flutes, clarinets, 
voice and harp. The purpose is set forth as follows: “It 
only remains to restate the purpose of such compositions. 
The purpose always to be borne in mind is so to interpret 
an art long since inactive that it will live again, to mirror 
emotion and enforce action now as it did in the days of the 
great dramatists of Hellas.” 

This is the closing phrase of an introduction so scholarly 
that it leaves the reviewer in a maze as to what it is all 
about. The question immediately arises in the mind as to 
what we really know about ancient Greck music? Be it 
frankly confessed that this reviewer knows nothing about 
it and takes the liberty of doubting the knowledge even of 
the most thorough investigator, for the very simple reason 
that notation in those early days was, presumably, of an 
uncertain character, and it is to be doubted that we really 
know how any of the fragments sounded in fact as they 
were then performed. “The authentic examples of Greek 
music,” writes Mr, Stanley, “are few in number, the most 
important being mere fragments. If in a far distant future, 
say two millenniums hence, a fragment of a page from 
some Wagner music-drama and two or three examples of 
minor composition forms by second and third rate com- 
posers should constitute the only available data through 
which an investigator could reconstruct our modern music, 
substantially he would be in the same position as one 
who desires to come into touch with the wonderful art 
which we are now considering.” 

But that, to this reviewer, seems a point of doubtful sig- 
nificance. If we had but one page of a Wagnerian full 
score we would know exactly, to that extent, how and what 
he wrote. There would be no questions of authenticity. 
There would be no puzzles as to notation. There would be 
no complex questions of “modes.” There would be no doubt 
as to harmony and rhythm. 

The mere matter of “mode” 
is one of the features that causes the 
cians to lose interest in the whole subject. 
with all of their complexities, fall away 
first touch of harmony. Let a composer—like Moussorg- 
sky, Debussy, Scriabin, mentioned by Mr. Stanley in his 
introductory remarks—but omit a few notes from the straight 
major and minor scales, or a misplaced flat, in his melodic line 
—and he is said to be reverting to Greek modes. But the 
use of a new scale, or an old mode, to be convincing, should 
involve the use of the ‘notes of this scale—and these notes 
only !—in harmony as well as melody, That, in fact, is 
what has made our modern music worth while. We do, in- 
deed, use accidentals, but the basis of our harmony is the 
major or minor scale, and even where notes are omitted 
from these scales, or altered in these scales, in the melody, 
they are not omitted, not altered, in the harmony—which 


as applied to Greek music 
majority of musi- 
For the modes, 
entirely at the 
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is so inconsistent that it easily creates a feeling of impa- 
trence. 

And we find, in Mr. Stanley’s music, harmonies that are 
entirely modern, just such as one might find in any music 
by any eighteenth, nineteenth or twentieth century com- 
poser. True, Mr. Stanley says that the use of such har- 
mony is “justified”—‘first, hecause it gives variety to the 
treatment of a theme that has already appeared several 
times; secondly, because it gives a more powerful climax.” 
This refers to harmony in a final chorus. But harmony of 
one kind or another is used throughout this entire book. 

But suppose, in that distant time already alluded to 
above, when Wagner shall have been forgotten, investigators 
got hold of just a bar or two of one of his tunes, and then 
harmonized it and arranged it to suit the tastes oi their 
own times in the year 2124? One might ask, first, is it 
Wagner? and, second, why use his theme at all? 

That is the sort of feeling that arises in the mind of this 
reviewer on examination of Mr. Stanley’s work. And all 
the more so because he seems to have done his own brilliant 
talent violence in suppressing it, or compressing it within 
the prescribed limits of this self-appointed style. There are 
flashes, every now and then, of music that is deeply im- 
pressive and emotional in spite of the composer’s evident 
intention not to have it so. He writes, at times, bits of 
harmony and counterpoint that it is impossible to believe 
are in the least Greek, and are all the better therefore. He 
reminds one of Dvorak when he took what he believed to 
be negro idioms and made the great New World symphony 
out of them. Or Cadman with his Indian themes—which 
are chiefly Cadman. He reminds one yet again of Pales- 
trina, Orlando de Lasso, Vittorio and others, who took the 
more or less authentic chants collected by Gregory and made 
contrapuntal masses and motets of them, 

True, in Mr. Stanley’s music there is frequently an in- 
teresting variety of harmony arrived at by using what no 
doubt is his modernization of the modes. But what it 
really is is simply using an unusual and unexpected har- 
mony. For instance, in the key of G minor he uses A flat 
in the melody, the effect being nothing more startling than 
the harmonization of a C minor tune with a G minor 
chord. It is effective, and if we owe this to the Greek 
source it is something to be ‘thankful for. But of course 
we do not. What we owe it to is Mr. Stanley’s fine train- 
ing, and, still more, his inborn talent. 

That, indeed, is the crux of the whole matter, It is not 
the Greek student who is writing, but the modern musician 
playing with the romance of imagination upon Greek dreams 
rather than Greek themes. And it gives one vague regret 
that this talent did not flourish in a land of music-drama 
opportunities, like Germany or Italy, or even France or 
Russia. Or, rather, it causes one to regret that our own 
America is such a deadly land for such dreams that they 
must expend themselves upon—as the author himself says 
—“conditions obtaining in the majority of our colleges— 
adapted for production by amateurs.” Imagine any one of 
Europe’s gifted composers being forced by conditions to 
spend his whole life writing for college students ! 

The exception is the symphonic roem, Attis. And this 
large and brilliant work, surprisingly modern considering 
the date of the composer’s birth, only goes to confirm one’s 
faith in his great ability, the genuine passion of his musical 
utterance. It is true dramatic music of the fine sort, and 
should have had more frequent performance than has been 
accorded it by our orchestras. If the study of Greek 
themes is accountable for it, by all means let us all be Gre- 
cians ! FP, P. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 


Four Songs 
By Poldowski 

Alison Crowley once said to this reviewer: “My brother- 
in-law, Kelley, the painter, has the best Fragonard in ex- 
istence.” 

“Where did he get it?” asked the reviewer. 

“He painted it himself,” answered Crowley. 

Poldowski can paint as good musical Fragonards as are 
to be had, or any other musical portraits you wish. Her 
work is finished and musicianly, and it is always tres chic. 
But no one can accuse her of originality, though she never 
fails to move in the very latest style. These four songs— 
Reeds of Innocence, A Poor Young Shepherd, Song, and 
La Passante—are distinctly modern, though not particularly 
interesting to hear nor effective to sing. The particular 
trick this time consists of writing them all without signature, 
though they are as a rule distinctive enough in their tonal- 
ity. It is a fad that makes a lot of bother both for the 
singer and accompanist. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 
Nuptial Suite (For Organ) 


By Everett E. Truette 


Boston) 


The Nuptial Suite is made up of five numbers: Intro- 
duction, Romance, Scherzo, Wedding Bells and Nuptial 
Benediction, and Finale. Mr. Truette is one of the dis- 


tinguished veteran organists of this country. Needless to 
say, the whole suite is written with thorough understanding 
of the possibilities of the instrument. As a composer he 
has a most attractive melodic gift. The Romance has great 
lyric beauty, and Wedding Bells, a paraphrase of The Voice 
That Breathed O’er Eden, is ingenious with its use of 
chimes. Organists are always on the lookout for something 
new to use at wedding ceremonies, and this whole suite can 
be unreservedly recommended as worthy of a place beside 
the perennial Messe du Marriage of Dubois. M. J. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Eureka Method for the Ukulele, Ukulele Banjo 
and Tiple 


By Septimus Winner 

Shades of our childhood! To see a new method book by 
Septimus (“Sep”) Winner! Ever since we can remember 
musically we have known instruction books by Sep Winner, 
instruction books about everything. Here is a new one, 
edited by Walter F. Vreeland. This time it is about the 
ukulele, ukulele banjo and tiple—and heaven knows what a 
tiple is. (Business of looking inside.) “The tiple, of recent 
invention, possesses a tone of wondrous beauty and longer 
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vibration than the ukulele. It is played in a similar manner, 
but best when a felt pick is used.” 

Besides authoritative technical directions, the book con- 
tains a large number of favorite tunes completely scored for 
these exotic instruments. The publication of this book by 
Ditson would seem to indicate that the ukulele is coming in 
rather than going out, contrary to our impression, 


Ten Little Pieces for Little People 
By Edna Pietsch 
_ These are for the very, very beginners. The composer is 
ingenious in her ability to obtain decided effects from the 
most primitive material, 


Seven Second Grade Pieces (For Piano) 
By Elsie K. Brett 
All one can say is that the author has told the truth in 
her title. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


The Junior-Intermediate Anthem Book 
Edited by Rev. Earl E. Harper 

_ This is a book of twenty-four familiar anthems arranged 
for unison voices or two-part harmony. The accompani- 
ments are mostly faithful to the originals, but are occasion- 
ally somewhat simplified to meet the requirements of un- 
skilled organists or pianists, but without injuring their 
beauty or materially altering their character. It is an ex- 
cellent collection and will be appreciated. 


Mildred Dilling Abroad 

Since Mildred Dilling, the harpist, left New York the 
middle of May with her pupil, Marie Tonetti, she has been 
constantly “cn the go.’ ‘They landed in Plymouth and were 
the guests on a delightful motor trip through Cornwall 
and Devonshire. They then visited in London and Ports- 
mouth and went on to Paris—‘quite refreshed,” to use Miss 
Dilling’s own words. 

Miss Dilling has appeared several times in Paris, pub- 
licly and privately, since her arrival. On June 23, she ap- 
peared at a concert at the Theatre de L’Etoile, under the 
direction of the Duchesse de Rohan, or the program with 
such artists as Mme. Delna and Vam-i-Marcoux of the 
Opera, Mlle. Zambelli and M. danseuses of the 
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Devonshire, clinging to the cliffs. 
opera and last, but not least, Yvette Guilbert. The audience 
was a distinguished and large one, members of the com- 
mittee being: S. A. Princesse Georges de Greece, La Com- 
tesse de Behague, Willy Blumenthal, Princesse Jacques de 
Broglie, Dongier, Droin, La Baronne Foache, La Marquise 
de Ganay, Pierre Goujon, Princesse Olga de Kotchoubey, 
De St. Léger, Lejeune, La Comtesse de Leusse, Princesse 
de Massagna Estradera, La Baronne Merlin, La Comtesse 
de Noailles, La Vicomtesse de La Riboisiére, La Comtesse 
J. de La Rochefoucauld, Jeanne L. Rosenthal, and La 
Duchesse d’Uzeés 

Miss Dilling also played at the last affair which took 
place at the original home of the American Woman's Club. 
July 24, they went to Etretat where Miss Dilling will work 
on her programs for the coming season. She will return 
early in October to play at the National American Music 
Festival after which she will appear in concert throughout 
the United States at intervals. 


Eighth Summer Recital at La Forge-Berumen 
Studios 

The cighth weekly recital of the LaForge-Bertimen sum- 
mer school drew a large audience to the West Sixty-eighth 
street studios. Mathilda Flinn, whose voice and talents 
have been mentioned before, gave a splendid rendition of 
Panizza’s D'une Prison, and was especially effective in 
Frank LaForge’s Longing. Miss Flinn has a voice of power 
and warmth. Elliot Porterfield accompanied with discretion 
and taste. Madeleine Hulsizer sang a group of LaForge’s 
songs, including By the Lake, The Butterfly, The Sheep- 
herder and Nocturne. Miss Hulsizer’s work is always dis- 
tinctive and she is growing rapidly in her art. Kathryn 
Kerin played finished accompaniments for this singer. Miul- 
dred and Marjorie Freeman, the remarkable little duettists, 
created a deep impression with their finesse and excellent 
ensemble. The duet from Lakme was especially well ren- 
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dered. Alice Vaiden Williams, who completes an admirable 
trio with these singers, both musically and pictorially, plays 
everything by memory, and with a deftness and agility 
molds each phrase to the singer’s interpretation. Miss Wil- 
liams is one who should go far in her chosen field of accom- 
panying. 


Laurie Merrill in France and Spain 


Laurie Merrill, who left these shores the middle of June 
for France and Spain, has been followed by numerous suc- 





LAURIE 


imerican soprano, in Spain and France. 


MERRILL, 

charming young 

(1) In Biarritz, near the Mansion Terraces. (2) After her 
recital in Barcelona, (3) With her manager. 


cesses, as usual. While she was aboard the steamship 
Orca she formed the climax of the concert, singing the 
last number of the program, with Frederick Schlieder at 


She gave a recital at Salle Gaveau, Paris, July 
3, singing French and Spanish songs. July 11 she sang at 
Salle Mozart, in Barcelona, Spain, when she included songs 
by Curran, Scott, Ronald, Strickland and La Forge in het 
list. Then she appeared in Madrid, Paris and elsewhere, 
meeting with fine success, and attracting unusual newspaper 
attention. About the time this is printed she gives two more 
i While in 


the piano. 


recitals in Paris, with Jose Delaquerriere, tenor 
Paris she was guest at a tea given by Mme. Sylva, who 
sang at Interlaken the same week. She has met many 


Southern people, who heard her during her tour of last 


spring. 


Engagements for Dudley Buck Artists 
Ella Good, the well known contralto, was the soloist on 
July 18 at a concert given at the Belle Harbor Yacht Club, 
Belle Harbor, L. I., for the benefit of St. Andrew-by-the 
Sea. Mrs. Good was obliged to respond to numerous en 


cores and made a decided hit when she sang The Jasmine 
Door. Her other selections were The Mermaid’s Song, 
Haydn; Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix, Saint-Saéns; Elegy, 


Massenet, and Fairy Pipers, Brewer 

Alma Milstead, soprano, who won the scholar ship awarded 
by the Texas Federation of Music Club high 
praise in the South, where she is concerts 


winning 


Singing mm many 


Miss Milstead is climbing rapidly to the top of the artistic 
ladder, and Mr. Buck predicts a fine future for het 

Leslie Arnold, baritone, is appearing in a series of con 
certs in New York State. On July 20, he gave a concert 
in Utica and will give another there on August 15.) He 
being received enthusiastically, for his fin ice and splen 
did personality always make an appeal to his audience 

Adelaide De Loca, contralt who has been singing at 
many of the well known summer resorts, gave a cMcert at 
the Essex and Sussex Hotel at Spring Lake, N. J. She 


sang an interesting program which aroused much enthusiasm 
from a large audience. Her songs were as follow Das 
Kraut Vergessenheit, Hildach; | ite, Curran; The Song of 
the Robin Woman (Shanewis), Cadman: Nur wie die Sehn 
sucht kennt, Rubinstein, and Happy Song, Del Rieg 
Patton Earns Fresh Laurels 
“Fred Patton earned fresh laurels to add to his reputa 


tion in this city, his second appearance here vrote the 
Pottsville Republican shortly after the popular baritone’ 
appearance as soloist with the Pottsville Choral Society 
“He showed the wonderful range of his remarkably power 
ful voice, the freshness of which was not marred in the 


least throughout the compositions with which he favored the 


delighted audience, who were most enthusiastic 


Subscribers Renew for Flonzaley Series 
three concerts by ri 


have alread 


Subscriptions for the series ot 
Flonzaley Quartet in Aeolian Hall, New Yor! 
almost reached the final mark of last season. Nine out 
ten of last year’s subscribers have already renewed the 


subscriptions or expressed their intentions of doing 




















FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 





New York 
Studio Opens 
September 15 
for Season 
1924-25. 





Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my 
of the TR ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, 
and use new beauties in my own voice. i 
students who seek the 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


It is with 


appreciation of your thorough understanding 
de h which { ; 

a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Grateful 
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School at 
Highmount, 


February 23, 1923. 


have been able to discover 


N. Y¥., July, 
ly yours, August and 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. September. 
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it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 


making the department of value. 
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THE NEW YORK STRING QUARTET FINDS THE 
WEST MOST RESPONSIVE TO CHAMBER MUSIC 





Interesting Experiences on Past Season’s Tour—Mechanical Means an Aid to Appreciation—New Records by Quartet to 
Be Released Soon 


In October, 1922, when the New York String Quartet 
made its public New York debut it won the general ac- 
claim of both the press and the public and an established 
place as one of the elect among chamber music organiza- 
tions, It did not, as do some new organizations, elicit re- 
marks to the effect that it would be a fine ensemble after a 
few years’ association. That had already been taken care 
of. The quartet was founded in September, 1919, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer of New York and neither expense 
nor time was spared to make it one of the best. The 
artists selected, all of the highest calibre, had appeared in 
chamber music organizations and as soloists both here and 
in Europe. These four—Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaro- 
slav Siskovsky, second violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and 
Bedrich Vaska, cello—devoted three years to daily re- 
hearsals, thus perfecting their ensemble and developing a 
distinctive individuality. During this period, their only 
performances were in the nature of private musicales at 
the home of the founders, where the unusual spirit, the vi- 
tality and the seriousness of the quartet, drew forth high 
praise and glowing expressions of hopes for the future 
from the guests present, among whom were to be found 
many celebrities of the musical world. 

Thus, it was no particular surprise when the quartet 
gave its first public New York concert that jt was so 
enthusiastically received because of its thorough musician- 
ship, its finesse of style, its individual character and unan- 
imity in interpretation. But, what is more to the point, 
it has held and increased its reputation since then. It 
claims a record of which pe rhaps no other quartet can 
boast. In the second year of its existence it made a trans- 
continental tour, attended by most gratifying success. 

“Did you find that it was more difficult to interest peop!e 
of the West in chamber music?” the writer asked Mr. 
Cadek, first violinist of the quartet. “Generally we con- 





THE NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 


sider chamber music as the outgrowth of musical culture 
of long standing, and we could hardly fairly expect the 
West, which has had such comparatively recent development 
musically, to accept this type of music quite so readily 
as the East.” 

“Oh, but that is a mistaken idea,” was Mr. Cadek’s re- 
sponse. “The West is most progressive and San Francisco 
particularly is noted as a chamber music city. Los Angeles 
and other cities also have excellent chamber music organiza- 
tions and are very discriminating.” 

Tue West Procressive iN Music 

“Then I should think that it would be a particular 
‘feather in your caps’ to have gained such enthusiasm on 
the Coast and to be ranked as one of the finest quartets 
ever heard there.” 

“Yes, it was a satisfaction to be thus judged by people 
who are really appreciative,” agreed Mr. Cadek. “We 
were all surprised at the interest manifested throughout 
the West in chamber music, and found an appreciation 
and enthusiasm for the best in art which belied the oft 
heard opinion that this type of music fails in popular appeal. 
It is significant of the musical growth of the country that 
quartets are beginning to be in demand as a change from 
the everlasting procession of soloists. We also found that 
even in small towns the audiences were exceedingly en- 
thusiastic, and in numerous instances the quartet concerts 
proved to be more popular than any individual artists in the 
course. of 

“Undoubtedly you had many interesting and amusing 
experiences on your tour, did you not?” 
INTERESTING EXPERIENCES ON TOUR 

“Indeed,” was the answer to our query, “all put. together 
would make quite a story. The generous spirit and: free- 
dom of the West was typified in one small Montana town, 
where the quartet was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Rotarians. It was held in the chief’ hotel, 
oneshalf of the dining-room being reserved for this occasion, 
while at the other tables miners and cowboys in_shirt- 
sleeves were making away with prodigious quantities of 
food. Chief among the entertaining stunts were selections 
by a squeaky voiced tenor, and the town violin prodigy, 
who played the Old Oaken Bucket, with variations, ac- 
companied by his sister at the piano. 

“A wide-awake little.town is Bozeman, Montana. - It 
is beautifully situated in a fertile valley, has an excellent 
agricultural college, and welcomes the visiting artist with 
open arms, As is the case in so many towns, the chief 
credit for the musical interest is due the Women’s Club, 
which supports an excellent course.” 

“I presume in filling engagements in smaller towns, you 
often have to play under difficulties?” 

“Well, artists can’t expect to find the road always 
smoothed out for them. And we didn’t always meet our 
difficulties in the small towns, either,” smiled Mr. Cadek. 
“And there are sometimes compensations, For instance, in 
Portland, Ore., our concert was scheduled on Armistice 





Day at the big civic auditorium. All day long the din from 
whistles. and. automobile exhaust explosions was terriffic. 
The quartet and the management were in despair, for it 
would have been quite impossible to give a concert with 
such competition. Finall the aid of the police was secured 
and a cordon of officers kept the noise-makers at a distance 
of several blocks from the concert hall, Despite the handi- 
caps, the concert turned out to be one of the most success- 
ful of the tour, and attracted an audience of over 3,000. 
Such an audience is rare in the annals of chamber music.’ 

One would, naturally wonder if it were possible to hold 
the attention of so many at such a concert. It was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wallin of thé Oregon Daily Journal, who 
wrote as follows: “For a chamber music Organization to 
give a concert of an hour and a half’s duration in a place 
of such size as the auditorium, and hold every one of the 
close-to-capacity audience at riveted attention is a note- 
worthy achievement. And when upon the conclusion of 
the printed programs, instead of rushing for the exits, 
the great majority remain in their seats, insisting on still 
another extra number, then a concert must be recorded as 
a success, Quartet music as played by the New York String 
Quartet is not a sleeping potion, but an exquisite stimulant, 
an elixir of life. 

“The liberal publicity given to musical events by the 
newspapers of Portland is commendable,” commented Mr. 
Cadek. “In what other city do four papers send their 
representatives to interview the visiting musicians, and 
give them bountiful space in the news columns? Such 
generosity among the press would go far toward populariz- 
ing the cause of good music. 

MECHANICAL MEANS AN AID IN APPRECIATION 

“I believe, too, that mechanical means, such as the Duo- 
Art and the Ampico reproducing pianos, and the phono- 
graph records, have contributed largely to the tremendous 
advancement made in the musical growth of the country 
within the past few years. No matter how small or iso- 
lated a place, the people now have, by these means, an 
opportunity of hearing the best artists and the best music. 
Once having heard the records, they are all the more anxious 
to hear the real artists, and moreover, they are better pre- 
pared for them. Some music can not be really enjoyed 
or appreciated at one hearing, and what chance do people 
generally have of hearing works repeatedly outside of 
larger cities? I find that people all over the country are 
familiar with much music that they might never have 
known at all a few years ago.” 

New Recorps py Quartet To Be RELEASED Soon 


The New York String Quartet has made a contract with 
the Brunswick Company, and some records are to be re- 
leased in August and September, so its admirers through- 
out the country will have an opportunity to continue ac- 
quaintance in this manner until the quartet makes its actual 


(Continued on page 42) 
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“Evenness of Tone’”’ 


“The undoubted accuracy of its scale, the sweet- 
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LOS ANGELES BOWL CONCERTS 
HOLD CONTINUED INTEREST 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 27.—The promising outlook for a 
greater B@wl Symphony season has been verified up to date 
and the promoters of this community activity believe that 
the h gor three hundred thousand for the séason will 

Last season was successful despite the street 
work which the city officials saw fit to inaugurate at the 
beginning of the Bowl season, which kept the street leading 
to the Bowl torn up all through the summer. his season, 
with better streets, enlarged entrance to the Bowl and better 
trafic regulations, .the huge crowd is handled very com- 
fortably. Cadman night, which was to have been July 26, 
was postponed to Friday evening, August 1, by the request 
of the Uplifters’ Club (of which Cadman is a member), 
who were to have some special celebration Saturday eve- 
ning. The substituted program contained numbers by Suppe, 
Saint-Saéns, Chabrier, Bach-Gounod and Lalo. Arthur 
Alexander was the guest conductor and Ettore Campana, 
baritone of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, sang 
the prologue to Pagliacci. He is well known and justly 
popular in Los Angeles. 

On Friday the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony was the 
main offering of the evening. Conductor Hertz brought out 
all of the ‘I'schaikowsky charm and originality, especially 
in the waltz movement and the finale. Adelaide Gosnell 
Lee played Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsodie with fine musician- 
ship. She is a young pianist of intelligence and interpretative 
ability. The first number on the program was Finlandia, a 
symphonic poem by Sibelius; the first Peer Gynt suite by 
Grieg followed. This night was dedicated to the National 
Association of Underwriters, who were convening in Los 
Angeles. 

Thursday night, July 24, the Dohnanyi suite, op. 19, re- 
ceived, if not its western premiere, at least its local one. It 
was pronounced a work of unusual musical value and made 
a fine finish for a most satisfactory program, which began 
with the Coriolanus overture by Beethoven, followed by the 
Air and Rondo, Bach-Mahler, and Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto, played by the concert-master, Sylvain Noack, who 
gave a memorable performance. In the Bach-Mahler num- 
ber the flute solo was admirably played by Andre Maquarre, 
a member of the orchestra. 

The Tuesday night concert, July 22, consisted of three big 
compositions: the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite, Scheherazade ; 
Tchaikowsky’s symphonic poem, Romeo and Juliet; Wag- 
ner’s overture to Tannhauser. The program attracted a large 
crowd, 

Notes. 

Bessie Chapin, violinist, gave a recital July 27 at the Holly 
wood Athletic Club, assisted by Max Alexander, tenor, who 
sang a group of Schumann songs and the aria from Pag- 
liacci. Miss Chapin, whose costume programs are an an- 
nual affair, gave several gypsy numbers, four oriental num- 
bers, a group of Kreisler transcriptions and the Hjer Kati 
by Hubay. 

Sigismond Stojowski is holding a five-weeks’ master class 
in piano, at the Gamut Club. 

De Bruce Gordon Kingsley gave an interesting organ re- 
cital July 21 at Bovard Auditorium, University of Southern 
California. His program included the Euryanthe overture by 
Weber; the minuet of the Old Lovers, from L’Arlesienne, 
by Bizet; the Dance of the Nautch girls, from Rubinstein’s 
Feramors, and the symphonic poem, the Spinning Wheel 
of Omphale, by Saint-Saens. The overture—fantasy, Romeo 
and Juliet, by Tschaikowsky, was especially well received, 
as was the Rhine music from the Ring of the Nibelung, 
by Wagner. Dr. Kingsley handles the organ in a masterly 
fashion. 

Gabriel Ravenelle, who for six years was stage manager 
for William Crane, the veteran star, has been added to the 
faculty of the Davis Musical College. 

The pupils of Blanch St. John Baker gave an unusually 
meritorious program at her home, studio, July 21. 

Catherine Collier, a Shakespearean actress from London, 
entertained a number of musical people with an informal 
musicale at her home, Thursday evening, July 24. Dona 
Ghrey, dramatic soprano; Catherine Jackson, harpist; Rob- 
ert gent, tenor; Mrs. Sargent, pianist; E. T. Reutnitz, 


baritone, and Fedor Kolin, pianist-composer, all contributed 
to the program. 

Frances Ulric Cole, former pupil of Homer Grunn, is 
playing a Chautauqua circuit this summer under the Red- 
path direction. 

Sunday evening, July 27, the Ambassador Sextette, under 
Joseph Rosenfeld, played in the lobby of the Ambassador 
Hotel, a Wagner, Richard Strauss and Chaminade program. 

Alexander Roman, violinist, has been added to the faculty 
of the Davis Musical College. 

John Smallman presented the First Congregational 
Church Chorus in Elijah at the Pacific Palisades Chau 
tauqua, July 26. Soloists were Melba French Barr, so- 
prano; Florence Midaugh, contralto; Lawrence Tibbets, 
baritone, and Ivan Edwardes, tenor, artist pupil of Small- 
man. 

The University of Southern California Music College 
has acquired a new building, a very fine old mansion on 
the corner of Adams and Grand. 

Loren Robinson, artist-pupil of John Smallman, gave a fine 
concert at the Palisades Assembly Hall, July 21. 

John Claire Montieth, who spent the summer in Los 
Angeles and announced a permanent studio, now announces 
that he is obliged, owing to pressure of eastern work, to 
postpone his permanent residence another year. 

Albert Ruff, vocal teacher, who has been conducting a 
master class here this summer, expected to close the same 
July 28 but has been forced to extend the time. 

Harold Hurlbut, New York teacher, announces that he will 
conduct vocal master classes in Los Angeles for four months 
every year. > 

The Opera Reading Club is actively engaged in enlarging 
the scope of its activities. 

Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, gave an informal musicale 
and reception on July 26 at his studio in the Hollywood 
Conservatory of Music. B. ts Ht. 


Artists for Los Angeles Course 


The Auditorium Artist Series for next year at Los An- 
geles, Cal., has announced “twelve supreme events” with 
fifteen dollars for the top price for the series, making the 
season ticket a saving of over one-half, and giving at these 
unusually low prices the following list in the order named: 
Mario Chamlee, tenor; Felix Salmond, cellist; Isa Kremer, 
international balladist; Eva Gauthier with her Java to Jazz 
program; Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist; Roland Hayes tenor; San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist; Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano; London,’ String “Quartet and Reinald Werrenrath. 
The statement adds: “We believe our course. equal, if not 
superior to the majority of courses offered in this country 
and our prices are considerably less.” These concerts are 
run by George Leslie Smith, manager, in conjunction with 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 


Hurlbut’s Los Anéalec Classes Extended 


Harold Hurlbut, New York teacher of singing, now hold 
ing his second Los Angeles summer class in De> Reszke 
Vocal: Science, finds his teaching in great demand in the 
southern California city. Scheduled to hold a five-weeks’ 
course, he has already embarked on his eighth week with 
“no relief in sight.” Singers and teachers from Chicago 
New York, San Francisco, Kansas City and Denver, now 
located in Los Angeles, rub elbows witlt local artists and 
teachers in their desire to receive the “technic of the great 
master, De Reszke,” as Edmond Clement termed Mr. Hurl 
but’s principles of teaching. One splendid artist expressec 
himself in the following enthusiastic manner: “Mr. Hurl 
but_not only teaches us to revere Jean de Reszke and to 
lové the study of his wonderful technic, but he also pre 
sents the thought to us that music is something truly divine.’ 











Twenty Thousand Hear Alice Gentle in 
Hollywood Bowl 


On July 17 Alice Gentle sang at the Hollywood Bowl 
to one of the largest audiences ever assembled to hear 
music. Twenty thousand attended this concert, and so 
impressed were they with the work of this striking prima 
donna that she was asked to sing again, on August 8 
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Her 
most popular numbers, Ritorna Vincitor from Aida, and 
Caecelia and Morgen by Richard Strauss. 


program for the latter date listed some of her 


Eat and Stay Thin 


Nina Morgana is one of those lucky singers who do not 
have to worry over the problem of “girth control.” Slim and 
pretty and naturally domestic, she never gives a thought 
to dieting but believes in food as a fine art— particularly 
when she has to please such friends as that gastronomical 
connoisseur, Antonio Scotti. One of her recipes so im- 
pressed Zoe Heckley, the well known journalist, who runs 
a “Corner” of chatter every night in the New York Tele 
gram-Mail that she wrote a little story about it the other 
day. This is what Miss Beckley wrote: 

“Our friend Nina Morgana, pretty little soprano of the 
Metropolitan, thinks all this talk of starvation diet is tom- 
myrot. , 

“*L suppose I’m the only singer in captivity,’ she chal 
lenged, when the talk turned on food and whether the one 
meal-a-day advocates aren't right after all, ‘who believes in 
eating. That is, who believes in admitting real pleasure in 
food.’ 

“Nina’s husband, as you know, is Bruno Zirato. former 
secretary to the great and beloved ‘Caroose.’ And it is no 
secret that an Italian loves his spaghetti as a Scotsman 
loves his golf. 

“Whether Nina learned about spaghetti to please Brun 
or whether she loves it for itself alone we never asked 
But this we know—that if you ever ate Nina Morgana’s 
‘Spaghetti Scotti’ (named for her good friend Antonio) you 
would evermore associate the despised spaghetti with the 
ambrosia of the very gods themselves, 

“Here, with her permission is the actual recipe : 

_ “Cut a spring chicken into six or eight pieces. Brown 
in a saucepan with two and a half teaspoonfuls of the best 
lard. When the chicken is half browned add a medium 
sized onion cut fine. Stir continuously. Then pour in one 
large can of peeled California tomatoes, slowly, always 
stirring. Add pepper, salt, chopped parsley and celery to 
taste. Boil slowly for about two hours. Serve the sauce 
with spaghetti or macaroni. The chicken may be used 
separately and has a most delicious flavor 

_ “Nina swears spaghetti and this sauce will not make you 
fat. We don't know why it wouldn't. But you can look at 
Nina!” 


Carl Fischer to Publish Sibelius’ Works 


The publishing house of Carl Fischer has closed an agree 
ment with Jean Sibelius, the Finnish composer, whereby it 
will control the exclusive publishing rights to his new musi 
cal works for a long term of years. Many of the Sibelius 
works have enjoyed great popularity in the United States 
as well as in Europe, and notably among these might be 
mentioned the Finlandia and Valse Triste. At the present 
moment Carl Fischer, Inc., is preparing for publication a 
group ol smaller works by Sibelius for piano solo and 
violin and piano which will be ready for issuance by early 
fall. This list includes (piano solos) Romance, Chant du 
soir, Scene Lyrique, Humoresque, Scene Romantique, . The 
MF pana ( hurch, The Fiddler, The Rower, The Storm, The 
Mourning Strain; (violin and pianc ‘ etre 
=" uing Esa: id piano) Danse Champetre, 

Carl Fischer, Inc., reports that Sibelius has completed a 
new continuous symphony which probably will appear in 
print before the end of the year i 





Harold O. Smith for the Eastman Theater 


Harold O. Smith, who has played at the leading Broad- 
way motion picture theaters, including the Capitol, Rialto 
Rivoli and Strand, and who was for two seasons at the 
Brooklyn Strand, will succeed John Hammond as organist 
at the Eastman Theater, Rochester. Mr. Hammond has 
been chosen to preside over the organ at the new Picca 
dilly Theater at Broadway and Fifty-second Street, New 
York. 


Fine Course for Rondondo Beach 


Rondondo Beach, Cal., has arranged an exceptionally fine 
course of four concerts through the Elwyn Concert Bu 
reau of Los Angeles, having secured Mario Chamlee, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is a popular 
favorite in California, the Los Angeles. Philharmonic Or 
chestra, Eva Gauthier, and Noack String Quartet. 
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JOAN, 
Liebling, 
Omar Khayyam. 


artist-pupil of Estelle taken by the 





\T THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 

Left to right: Mr. and Mra. Alfred Hertz and Mr. and Mrs, 
Yeatman Griffith, taken at the Hollywood Rowl, Los 
tngel Herts ix conducting the Row! concerts there and 
Veatman Griftth is holding the second season Of his aummer 

al master classes The latter's classes have drawn a 
number of prominent artists and teachers to Loa Angeles 
from the North, West, Rast and South Following the Los 
tnaele cansion, the YVeatman Griffiths ga to Portland, Ore., 


for another large class 


al ‘ 
AN INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL 
IN VIENNA 


GATHERING 





STELLA DE METTHE, 


Leopold Godowsky (center) back home in Vienna after an well known soprano of the San Carlo Opera Company, who 
absence of twelve years, snapped in front of his Vienna is singing this summer with great success at the Zoo in 
hotel, From left to right: Mrs, Godowsky; Josef Mare, Cincinnati, This snapshot was taken on July 18 just before 
composer and director of the Vienna Ntate Conservatory; a rehearsal. 

Vrs. Kugel; George Brown, American pianist; Georg Kugel, 

Godowsky Vienna manager: Bronislaw Huberman: Mra 

Dirk Foch and Dirk Foch (Photo by Paul Bechert) 





HOW GALLI-CURCL SPENDS THE SUMMER. 
lt her beautiful estate Sul Monte in the Catskill Mountains where the great diva passes most of her vacation hours adding 
to her already ctrensive repertory of operas and concert programs, reading, motoring, mountain hiking and storing up 
energy for busy music seasons, Aside from two special summer dates, viz. Wednesday evening, August 13, at Winona 
Lake, Ind,, and Saturday evening, August 16, at Ocean Grove, N. J., Mme. Galli-Curci will make no further appearances in 
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this country before sailing in late September for her tour of the British Isles. (1) Operating the mowing machine; 
(2) recreation hour following the daily work in the studio, shown here in the background; (3) with Fagan, the prize 
sheep-dog and Bobby, wire-haired terrier, only two of her pets, There are horses, cows, goats, chickens, birds and flow- 


ers; (4) attending the incubator. 
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summering at West Chop, Mass. 
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ON BOARD THE PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
tdele Margulies and her artist-pupil, Rdmond Vichnin, with 
Captain Fried of the 8S. S. President Roosevelt. Vichnin 

will make his Berlin and Viennese debut neat month, 





WEEK-ENDING AT MILFORD, PA. 
Cesare Sturani, well known vocal teacher and coach (right), 
and H. Fontaine, art collector and “opera fan,” on the lake 
near Sawkill Pine Camp, where the former goes frequently 
week-ends to relax after a full week of teaching. 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, 
the cellist, visited his native country, Holland, after an ab- 
sence of thirteen years, this summer. He is shown here on 
the pier in Ncheveningen with the Kurhaus in the back- 
ground. The other picture shows Mr. and Mrs. Van Vliet 
at the monument of Niels Gade in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
during their visit to Burope. In September the cellist will 
give concerts on tour of Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Germany. 





HENRY HADLEY, 


Mr, Hadley’s symphony, 
The Four Seasons, was played at the Stadium last week, 
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FRANCES 
PERALTA, 
M etro politan 
Opera soprano, 
who will sing 
eight perform- 
ances of Car- 
men within 
two weeks in 
St. Louis the 
latter part of 
this month. 
Since her great 
success in the 
role at the Polo 
Grounds recent- 
ly, Miss Peralta 
has created a 
demand for that 
particular role 
of her extensive 
repertory. 
Photo by 
Bain News Service 





PICNIC FOR DUDLEY 
BUCK AND LOUIS 
VICTOR SAAR. 
The accompanying snapshot 
was taken upon the occasion 
of a pienic given for Mr, 
Buck and Mr. Saar at the 
summer home of the Trotter 
family on Columbia High- 
way, Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Buck recently closed a highly 
successful master class in a kyle 
Portland. ARMAND TOKATYAN, 

: Metropolitan Opera tenor, who has fully recovered from his 
indisposition of the early part of the Ravinia Park. season 
and is now singing with great success there in verious 

roles of his eatensive repertory. (Photo © Mishkin) 








EVELYN ROWAT, 
little five year old Canadian, who has just passed her first 
piano examination at the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
with first class honors. At a piano recital she played two 
of her own compositions and two Bach numbers.. She is 
being taught the Perfield System by Cara Farmer. 





A SUMMER GATHERING PLACE OF MUSICIANS 
, 7 . Bad Gastein, a little village in the Austrian Tyrol, ts a 
"EN orite ri lace of musicians in summer { postal 
JEW Y c cE SETHOVEN. favorite gathering p j 
ee , to the MusicaL Courier from pianist Ignaz Friedman dated 
Here is the Lewisohn Stadium on the evening of July 18, when Beethoven's Ninth Symphony had its first open-air per July 12, said: “Just now Rosenthal, Sauer, Bachaus, 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Willem Van Hoogstraten, may be see in the foreground, Lamond, Huberman, Rose, Schalk, Joseph Schwarz and your 
The audience chat estimated be humble servant are here Next week Kreisler comes 1 
(Empire photo) yegular Hagenbeck!" 


formance in New York. i H 
with a chorus of 200 voices from the Oratorio Society of New York in the background. 
tween 13,000 and 14,000—one of the largest crowds in the history of the Stadium Concerts. 
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color. Miss Eastman was recalled 
after the Arditi waltz and added 
the Veracini (Pastorale) which 
she detailed with clear, finished 





soprano, of Boston, were heard 
in recital. The ity 
hearing two pupils of the noted 
Bostonian coach, who is now hold- 
ng his second summer class here, 
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effort and without break; to hear 
the cavalier Danza, Danza Fan- 
ciulla of Durante sung with light- 
ness and humor; and if it could 
scarcely be called a pleasure, it 


remarkable, and the ices are style, crisp, neat phrasing and a ‘ae core, & 
to a truly wonderful de- very distinct enun @ capacity ‘a to was at least interesting to. 
ng LE euccess was enthusi- mezzo-voce here was delightful to Chickéring pen, yaa Gold- how much real om I ~A cingss 
"  astic—Neues Wiener Tageblatt, listen to.—Herman Devries, Ghi- water managing event. gould bet te x. od Paes | = 
Hodnett Sist Mile. Helen Hodnett sang beauti- Vienna. cago American. ann ap iy _ vom Monger - agra 
odnett Sisters fully the aria from the Barbier de » menage : aimee . i yet versatile equi ngi Re By ny Me 
TT ‘ nded c . Seville.—Le Soleil, Marseilles. Two American singers, Helen Miss Eastman merits praise for ment of technic whic has won every e ee ee 
1¢ appended criticisms, * a nl and Blanche Hodnett, attracted the care in which she arranged her the cause of singing for Charles logue, a oo ee 
picked at random from the These young singers, with fresh general attention with their styl- program. What made the program and ur , and of late wishing to see Mr. E , 
huge number of flattering and goes young Oe mu- istically flawless pretations of more than y interesting was for Roland Haye to mention Oks oes nore SS a 
. s which the Amer- __ sicians and singers of great charm several vocal duets. Their solo the fact that the singer some- only three of Hubb: %, inter- jan ee oe mies on 
encomiums which the A and of a remarkable musical in- Work also did great credit to their thing to tell about almost every pm age known pupils. From a ™ y rb ; = 
ican singers, the Sisters  tciligence.—Radical, Marseilles, angi Jean de Reszke——Neue one of the Pornes g point o momrprcaten, and te p oeowe ne ee ee hee 
Hodnett, have received in anne Freie Presse, Vienna. of its origin or what jacot a eroerem reached wide ey ah ae 


Europe, will tell the tale of 


the Salle Messerer by the two I nd a final Anglo-American group 
their triumphs: youn American singers, the made an excellent impression at F a sng! rege yy abn 
The eens ee ap yoo Misses, Helen _ meg pad pee MR gy My Bm BAF - By Josephine Lucchese freaath > taste and culture, ‘One 
tlanche Hodnett, met with a great nett. ¢ program was admirably - : ion oe Bate nd 
pooner yesterday at the Salle executed by these two charming voices and the wonderfu oe r, call pk hearty applause, Josephine Lucchese has | pod ge PWolt’s Soumants 
Victor-Huge, end lndesd cach sinters, whe ore Une of beantitd aimtan“«.. oe scored a tremendous success Abschied, and of Deems Taylor's 
8 ’ 4 Their The 0ssess Voices O autifu . M . “ : . "1 
dane were iietle short of wate quality and they sing with much encounter, The color of 80- Virginia Mine ones 9 me this summer as one of the jolly oes s —"< Ae 4 
ful.—L’Eclaireur de Nice charm, intelligence ine —— peane ne 4 ms, tnmnoneet a = y Gon e - natee stars of the Zoo Opera Com- pe tor gh ML 
7 ’e > ~ acter ’ ecep acco: ¢ . . . . 
ESS Le Petit Provencal, arseilles, the wed discretion and tact. London (Ont.) Echo. pany in Cincinnati. — on Pr ; 
duets a feature of their program, Two American singers, Blanche n distributing light an hade, . ; ana ‘ ing her appearance in le, ata Fresen 
sei delighted their hearers—-Daily and’ Helen Hodnett, who made and in their dynamic captiong®: Mice, am fy enunciation i8 the critics eulogized her in 7 
Mail, London their bow to Vienna audiences in the two artists are always faithful _ particularly good, and her voice a ‘ folloere : The Enquirer and Even- 
, the Mittlerer Konzerthaus Saal, to the spirit and mood of the warmly colorful and extremely part as 10llows: ing News of May 23 report- 
The concert given by Blanche did some really remarkable duet Composition. Interpretation and pleasing.—Detroit Free Press. dcseptice Lucchese and Lakme! d Présent’s recint 
Hodnett, contralto, and Helen work. In several years of earnest phrasing bear witness to their ex- Lay yp 2 Seager: All of one’s superlatives die a ¢@. Rata k | 
Hodnett, soprano, offered a unique and arduous work, the two sisters cellent artistic taste, and the clear- Sergei Klibansky premature death of despair at the recital in Battle Creek, 
attraction, not only because these have thoroughly achieved eneaiont — speemine % wary of ‘ - . f mere. thought of ppeing used to Mich., as follows : | 
o beautifi gers possess ex- vocal training prior to their debut ae “ lescri| e com te ee : , ¥ f 
- h pet “flexible and well- in at ablte. Frey are now on a  ¢¢88 of the evening fell to the duet a R yg it York fine Lucchese’s Lakme must All the nice things which the i 
‘haded, but chiefly because of concert tour throughout Europe, from Madame Butterfly, which VvoCca teacher of New YOrk, stand as one of the three great- press has ould, shout the young 
ir special program. It was an The first Vienna appearances of they sang with truly ravishing who is now holding a sum- est triumphs in the history of pianist, Rata f pw a? are = 
hour of excellent music that the Helen and Blanche Hodnett beauty and perfection. The thun- mer master class at the Chi- the Zoo. Opera Company.—Cin- dently true, ane oecasty, & Brent 
Hodnett sisters gave us; their brought them an enthusiastic suc- derous applause of the audience Musical College, was cinnati Commercial Tribune. deal more wen said i ons 
well-blended yoices were marvel- cess which was a tribute to their enforced a number of “extras. cago Musical College, : may judge by the program “ee 
lous in the duets. They each sang wonderful vocal gifts as well as The artists achieved equal success congratulated on the excel- The Bell Song was ma nificent- she —- ent ~ Her Amn 
ne solo in which they were to their perfect technique.—Illus- With their solo numbers: Helen ent showing made by a pupil ly sung by Josephine Lucchese, &¢ pllcaal urch last evening: 
equa perfect. It is necessary triertes Wiener Extrablatt, Vi- with the aria from Rigoletto, and f his, Cyril Pitts recent! whose voice as all the requisite iss Fr Techai ‘i ithe ithe 
to risk lengthening this account enna. Blanche with the little known aria Of Mls, Uyrl ’ Y- clarity and bell-like quality.—Cin- fascinating. Technical d iculties 
to specially mention L’Aube of — O Don Fatale, from Verdi's opera The Music News of July 11 — cinnati Enquirer. seem never to have exiote jor 
Ischaikowsky. It was sun with an Helen and Blanche Hodnett, Don Carlos.—Tagespost, Graz, commented: : 7 youre, a sad § e Ste 
unspeakable sweetness Echoes two American singers, gave two h Mr. Klibansky hi Mme, Lucchese sang with fine pleasing taculty o ty O° 
Musical—Concert at Nice. evenings of arias and. duets, The Helen and Blanche Hodnett, of And when Mr. Klibansky os technic the many beautiful arias Play whatever is upon her pe" 
os two handsome young ladies—pu- whom the first named possesses self favored us with a group 0 and duets, arousing great en- sram with a seeming minimum o 
Their success has been tri-  pils of Jean de Reszke—sang du- the greater technique and vocal numbers we saw at once where thusiasm, while her singing of Physical exertion and without the 
umphal, Mlle, Blanche Hodnett ets, by Mendelssohn, Sch n facility, while the latter com- Mr. Pitts had acquired his re- the favorite bell song with its much accented artistic Soneieher, 
sang the aria from The Prophet and Brahms, also operatic arias mands darker vocal color and ae breath y= po oe showy embellishments called forth usually (and gene oa patn iy) 
in an impressionable manner, and and duets, ‘Helen, the soprano, heavier dramatic accents, exhib- splendid evenness and beauty of  4n ovation which lasted several  ¢vident in the virtuosa pianist. 


A superb concert was given at 











Helen and Blanche Hodnett 





ited splendid balance of ensemble. 
Their duets—for the most com- 


to 
(Wa) Journal. 











his _ voice, : 
Few singers before the public 


was well in evidence. 











minutes and was the pinnacle of 
many delightful. songs in this 


olf, some Russian and French, 





No gymnastic exhibition of force 
was necessary to acquire the tre- 
musical climax 


rising romantic compositions of today have as delightful vocal op era. Her singing was always ™endous, : 

Bright mood—were splendidly exe- quality as has Mr. Klibansky and pe A to pitch. tanatl Times. which was sometimes forthcoming, 
cuted and found immense favor none excel him in tastefulness ja, and a velvety, full singing note 
with the public, as indicated by and adroit use of voice, . 7 could be cuffed off a key with a 
the much oreer size of their audi- His breath control is nothing Another great success won finger nonchalance which was 


THE EMINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 





ence at the second concert.— 


short of phenomenal and the re- 
finement of his phrasing is, in 


by Mme. Lucchese was as 


most intrigui 


for a music lover 
to watch and listen to, 


aM Se Ser ow Vor Gio  Reicingen, Views, consequence, something to note Violetta in Traviata. Ex- Whoever may have been her 
Cantata for 3 Part Children’s The sisters Hodnett, from New with great admiration. cerpts from the highly lau- teachers, Miss Présent has devel- 


“BOBOLINKS,” 


Chorus and 2 Solo Voices 


With Piano or Orchestra Accompaniment. Pub. by Theo, Presser, Philadelphia 
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SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


York, are very serious artists 
with aves vocal material and 
with excellent training. There 
were many recalls, and encores at 
the end.—Tages-Post, Linz. 


Helen and Blanche Hodnett, 
two American singers who do 
great credit to Jean de Reszke’s 
school, made an excellent impres- 
sion in their duets by the beautiful 
blending of their voices.— Morgen- 
zeitung, Vienna. 





Two Americans from de Res- 
zke's class, the sisters Helen and 
Blanche Hodnett, were unusually 
well received at their recent two 
concerts. They were particularly 
attractive in their classic duets in 
various languages, which mani- 
fested the wonderful ensemble 
spirit of the two artists and pro- 
duced a lovely effect in the splen- 
did Seneing of the soprano and 
alto voice.—Volkszeitung, Vienna. 


a 





On the evening of July 18 
Lucrezia Bori appea as 
Fiora in L’Amore dei Tre 
Re at Ravinia and scored a 
tremendous success. At the 
close of the second act, not 
merely two or three times, 
but six times were the sing- 


He sang a Handel aria with ar- 
tistic simplicity of style and mean- 
ing and was properly and posi- 
tively impassioned in his rendition 
of one of the love songs of Franz. 

For his closing selection he gave 
us the Monotone of Cornelius and 
did it in a way to fascinate as 
well as greatly please and also 
he left an impression of com- 
plete artistry and absolute con- 
trol of a method which certainly 
carries as its result refined, im- 
passioned and impressive singing. 


Cecile de Horvath 


Cecil de Horvath scored a 
sensational success upon the 
occasion of her return en- 
gagement at Henderson- 
Brown College, Arkadelphia, 
Ark. She immediately was 
signed up for a third return 





Harwood, sent the following 
telegram to her manager, 
Clarence E. Cramer: “De 
Horvath recital sensation. 
We must have her again. 
Encored again and again. 
Wonderful.” 

The critic of the Arkadel- 


datory press notices are re- 
produced herewith: 


Josephine Lucchese as Violetta 
left absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired. Her delicate beauty, cou- 
pled with a voice of exquisite 
quality and the splendid inter- 
pretation of the role, set a pace. 
. . » —Cincinnati Post. 


Josephine Lucchese made Vio- 
letta as pitiful as the part de- 
manded. Charmingly coy in the 
opening scenes she rose to gentle 
dramatic heights in the second 
act and died inperinaiy end tune- 
fully in the third. er acting 
was most effective and vocally she 
was all that one could ask.—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Her interpretation was original 
and claimed close attention from 
a discriminating audience. With 
complete confidence, her scenes 
were well worked out; a refined 


Times-Star. 


Richard Hale 


Richard Hale, the Ameri- 
can baritone, received an 
ovation following his recital 
in Wigmore Hall, London, 


oped a style of her own, which be- 
speaks sincerity, personality, ar- 
tistry, and more than all else a 
musical understanding of that 
which she is playing. 

Her program included the se- 
verely classic and the popularly 
classic and she made every num- 
ber likeable. The short explan- 
atory talks given before each selec- 
tion were indicative of the stud 
given and the appeal of ac 
selection to the young musician. 
That she is given to the romance 
one poetry one ng Beg 
amply exempli y the in 
oumbere given. The D flat major 
of the seven preludes was one 
of the most beautiful and ex- 
quisitely given selections of the 
evening, and after the entire 
Chopin group had been played, 
as an encore number, that tech- 
nically difficult number, Aeolian 
Harp Etude, was played in a 
maser and satisfying manner. 

MacDowell’s March Wind was 


. P engagement this fall. The sentimentality, rather than subtle 0t as a piano solo at all, but as 
Lucrezia Bori : i ti . though the wind itself had swept 
MANAGEMENT: local manager, Frederick pang ael gy Mh ee aX. the keys of the instrument, taken 


as it was at the astonishingly tre- 
mendous tempo which marked this 
composition and the G major pre- 
lude of Chopin as well. 

Under the manipulating brain 
and fingers of Miss résent 
Liszt’s rhapsodie, No. 12, came 
to mean that which one cannot but 
believe the composer meant to 
convey... . It became a beautiful 


: ryt) 2 a musical personality which cannot 

COMPOSER ers called before the cur- phia Siftings-Herald wrote England, on. June 18. Fie  feiniots five in the hearts of those 
The Song of the Hill tain. Cheers, bravos, even as follows: y 7 y : who heard it, with a new appeal 
Siem. ite \Mecvetli ‘ta ean of Claxton, his accompanist. and fuller understanding of the 


Children of Men 








whistling and stamping of 
feet, came from the enthu- 


She has been 


America’s greatest. 
She has trav- 


What a success he really 


ition. 


beauty of the com 
For those who liked the lighter 


and Other Songs Introduced by Prominent Artists — siastic audience. Miss Bori pm ha A ogg iving recitals —, yoga h - Pree ned musical forms, there was  Pol- 
was the first to present this all over Europe and America, and JuUGg¢d from the following  dini’s Waltzing Doll. And Palm- 
ee character in the United yet she is still young and advanc- clipping taken from the daily _gren’s Bird Song glimpsed. this 
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States. Edward Moore, 
writing in the Chicago 
Tribune, said: 

“For ten years I have been a 
fervent admirer of The Love of 
Three Kings as a dramatic 
and as a score, but not ‘until last 
night was I ever able to believe 
in it fully as a performance. .. . 
After observing Miss Bori in the 
part of Fiora, one is nearly con- 
vinced that she is the only so- 
fead the Benelll play upon whick 
rea: e Benelli uw wi 
Italo Montemezsi constructed his 
UEC. . 2 o you are tempted 
by the prospect of witnessing the 
greatest bit of singing and acting 
of the last several yea: go to 
Ravinia the next time Miss Bori 
appears in this opera.” 


During the week of July 
13 Miss Bori had leading 
roles in four operas. 


Virginia Nina Eastman 

Virginia Nina Eastman, 
soprano, after being out of 
the concert field for two 


also an excellent range and rare 


ing in her art. As to her play- 
ing here last night, let it be ex- 
pressed in the words of Gilbert 
Gabriel, who reported her concert 
‘or the New York Sun: “A bright 
incisive touch together with a 
keen relish for what she was play- 
ing. Her swift capture of the 
Se of her subjects made her 





gayi conspicuously charming.” 
he showed poetic feeling and 
charm of expression. Her lar, 
spans was sincerely apprecia- 
ive. 


Arthur J. Hubbard 


So great was the apprecia- 
tion of singers on the ific 
Coast for his work there 
last summer that Arthur J. 
Hubbard, the eminent vocal 
authority of Boston, re- 
turned to Los Angeles at the 
close of his season in Bos- 
ton. His second summer 
course there began en July 
7 and will continue until the 
end of August. The high 





Riverside, and Edith Bullard, 


Telegraph the next day: 

It was a very real (and a rare) 
pleasure to hear the broad, classi- 
ca! lines of old ra’s Come 
Raggio di Scl. phrased as they 
should be, without conspicuous 


modern writer, and a bit of Span- 
ish flavor was added by Tango 
Albeniz, while a characteristically 
temperamental interpretation of 
Turkey in the Straw as a concert 
number was given to the great 
delight of all. 
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years, is returning the com- regard in which Mr. Hub- Cathedral 4960 
614 Cable Bldg. ra * cal — — cme aia 3 indicated Summer Address: A ha 
she bs SS oe = —e in the following account of a Wagner Platz 6 L 
5210 Cornell Ave. ks xsi Pees" ening with  DUPils’ recital, conied from — Rerlin-Friedenan, B 
CHICAGO the Edison Syupheny Ove estra the Los Angeles Express : Germany E 
. was Virginia Nina Eastman, sing- Arthur J. Hubbard's outstand- =» ns New York R 
New York Representative ing Arditi’s perennial Il Bacio, ing qualities as a master teacher e-ope T i 
£. ESMOND, convinein the geceraie audi- of veloce, were impressively oom Studio Oct. 5th, o 
e t t strat en two of his stu- 
Hotel Bristol of her soprano, whic opeeses dents, Paul Russell, tenor, of 19 West 85th Street P 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“RAVINIA HEARS MARTINELLI AS GERALD IN LAKME; 
SABANIEVA AND TOKATYAN THE STARS IN MANON 


Easton Again the High Light in Tosca, with Lauri-Volpi Sharing Honors with Her—Le Chemineau, Finely Given, Again 
Fails to Draw—Martha Repeated—Excellent Symphony Program 


Chicago, August 9.—There are critics who would do well 
as weather men, as in their reviews of operas or concerts 
they inject as news the sort of weather experienced the 
previous afternoon or evening. Thus, the inclemency of 
the weather is carefully chronologized by those music critics, 
possibly in order to fill space. ‘here are other critics who 
would do very well as box-office men. Their reviews in- 
variably attest as to the size of the audience. At one time 
Chicago had a critic whose sense of news prompted him 
to find out the box-office receipts and to communicate same 
to his readers. Now, the weather, the size of the audience, 
the gowns and jewels worn by fashionable members of the 
gentle sex, have nothing to do with music nor with its 
interpreters, and the above is written not so much to 
criticize colleagues as to call attention to the fact that in 
their reports the Musica. Courter critics in Chicago pay 
little attention to other things than music. 

LAKME, AvuGustT 2, 

The first performance this season of Delibes’ atmospheric 
Lakme gave an opportunity to hear Martinelli in a new role 
—that of Gerald. Martinelli does not enunciate the French 
text like a Frenchman perhaps, but sufficiently well to be 
praised even by one well conversant with that language. 
He sang gloriously throughout the evening and his first 
solo was sung with such ravishing tone, such excellent phras- 
ing and clear delivery, that the audience compelled the per- 
formance to be stopped by its long applause, and Martinelli, 
who dislikes to get out of the picture, had to advance to the 
front of the stage to bow repeatedly in acknowledgment 
of a well deserved ovation. In the ensuing scenes the 
distinguished tenor sang himself into the hearts of his audi- 
tors, and, vocally, he was the high light in the performance. 
Histrionically, he was not at his best. Martinelli uses his 
hands indiscreetly. Few singers, especially among the men, 
know what to do with their arms and hands. Muratore was 
one of the exceptions and so much was written about his 
gestures that men and women on the lyric stage have since 
made sad imitations of the gestures used by the noted French 
tenor. Then, Martinelli laughs too much on the stage; 
he grins all the time to express joy and happiness, sorrow 
and all the other emotions to be portrayed in the role of 
Gerald. Nevertheless, he was highly successful with his 
new role, 

Pareto delighted her audience in the Bell Song. Ina 
Bourskaya was excellent as Mallika; she dressed the part 
well, acted it with conviction, and sang it most effectively. 
Leon Rothier knows all the traditions demanded in the 
part of Nilakantha and, though the voice has not retained 
all of its former freshness, it is yet a serviceable organ 
and he delivered the stanzas in a most satisfactory manner ; 
histrionically he came as close to perfection as it is pos- 
sible. Merle Alcock made much of the little part of Rose, 


and Margery Maxwell looked ravishing as Ellen, which she 
invested with great beauty of tone. Hasselmans conducted. 
Tosca, AucGust 3. 

Tosca was repeated with Florence Easton, one of the 
greatest living Floria Toscas, and with the balance of the 
cast similar to the former one, with the exception that the 
role of Cavaradossi, previously sung by Martinelli, was 
entrusted on this occasion to Lauri-Volpi. Volpi, as often 
stated, has developed into a robusto tenor and the clarion- 
like tones that he poured out through the evening won him 
tumultuous plaudits after each aria. Lauri-Volpi has been 
one of the big factors in the success of Ravinia this season. 

SyMpHony Concert, Aucust 4. 

The regular Monday evening orchestra program, under 
the direction of Eric Delamarter, brought forth as soloists 
Merle Alcock, whose popularity at Ravinia has grown by 
leaps and bounds since the beginning of the season, and 
Mario Basiola, a baritone who always gives pleasure when- 
ever billed. 

Manon, August 5, 

Manon was repeated with a cast different from the one 
heard previously this season as far as the title role and that 
of young Des Grieux were concerned. Thalia Sabanieva 
was Manon. Here is a young woman who has come to the 
front and should stay there, as she has much to recom- 
mend her to the musical public. Endowed with a voice of 
good carrying power, she uses it with much intelligence. 
Her portrayal, though conventional, had here and there 
marks of originality. Sabanieva seems a little too modest 
on the stage. She gives the impression that she does not 
want to dominate the scene, that all she desires is to be 
accepted by her hearers and not over-feted by them. 
This is psychologically wrong. Let anyone know that you 
are timid and your value diminishes, but, on the contrary, 
show self-assurance and every one will rally to you, provid- 
ing your work entitles you to that self-assurance. Unas- 
suming, Sabanieva’s Manon stands as one of her best roles, 
and when she is absolutely sure of this her performance 
will gain considerably. As it was, she was feted by an 
audience with which she has long been popular. 

Armand Tokatyan, in glorious voice, was the Chevalier 
Des Grieux. Here is a young tenor who, whenever he 
wishes, may join the Hollywood contingent of film artists. 
Wearing with distinction his elegant costumes, he looked 
noble and his carriage made young Des Grieux the young 
lover probably dreamed of by L’Abbé Prevost. Vocally, 
he was at his very best. That is to say, he sang with much 
distinction, clearness of tone and his delivery of The Dream 
was so artistic as to catch the fancy of his hearers, who 
applauded him vociferously. Tokatyan has fully recovered 
from his indisposition and from now until the balance of 
the season should give of his very best. The other roles 
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were entrusted to the same singers heard previously. Has 
selmans conducted. 


Le CHEMINEAU, AvuGusT 6, 


Xaver Leroux’ Le Chemineau is given every 
Ravinia, and though each year this work is praised to the 
skies by all the music experts, the public refrains from buy- 
ing tickets. This is deplorable, as the cast is invariably up 
to the high standard of Ravinia. General Director Eck 
stein is a great believer in art and willingly bills Le 
Chemineau, as he wants to give the dilettante an oppor- 
tunity to hear that beautiful opera, superbly presented at 
least once or twice during the season at Ravinia, notwith 
standing the lack of support on the part of the masses. Le 
Chemineau will in years to come be a big drawing card 
It should be. It is one of the best French operas, and 
that it will remain in the repertory of Ravinia speaks volumes 
for the sagacity of the director general of the company. 

The same admirable cast heard last season rode again to 
fame at the first performance this year. With such artists 
as Ina Bourskaya as Toinette, Giuseppe Danise in the title 
role, Leon Rothier as Francois, Louis D'Angelo as Pierre, 
and in smaller roles Ananian, Maxwell, Detrere and Pal- 
trinieri, the performance was above criticism, and each singer 
well deserved a share in the fine ensemble. It was a big 
night for Ravinia, for Louis Hasselmans, who conducted, 


season at 


and for the stage manager, Agnini. <A _ repetition should 
pack Ravinia. 
Martua, August 7, 
Martha was repeated with the same cast heard previously, 
Faust, Aucust 8. 


Faust was given again at Ravinia on Friday night, with 
Florence Easton as Marguerite and Giovanni Martinelli 
and the balance of the cast similar to that of the first per- 
formance, 

L’Exisir p’'Amore, Aucust 9 

The first performance this season of L’Elisir d’Amore, 
given on Saturday night, will be reviewed next week, 

RENE Devries. 


Edwina Davis to Return in September 
Edwina Davis, formerly press representative of the man 
agerial firm of Loudon Charlton, New York, has been en 
joying a most pleasant vacation at the Chateau de Cabrieres, 
Aguessac-Aveyron, France, since last April. Miss Davis 
will return to New York in September 


Schnitzer to Play With Orchestra 


Germaine Schnitzer has been engaged to appear with the 
Symphony Orchestra in Syracuse, N. Y., on January 31, 
1925. The popular pianist is to perform a modern French 
work for piano and orchestra 


Medtner Soloist with Orchestras 


Nicholas Medtner, who makes his first American tour 
this season under the direction of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, has been engaged as soloist by the Phila- 
delphia, Philharmonic, Chicago and Cincinnati orchestras 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 











Tue CAPITOL, 

An unusually interesting program was presented at the 
Capitol last week. The orchestra, under the direction of 
David Mendoza, gave a performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet overture that was appreciated not only by 
the layman, but which was also artistically satisfying to 
discriminating musicians. Good balance, refinement of style 
and excellent tone color are characteristic of this fine body 
eof musicians, and its director has admirable control and 
gives musicianiy readings. Their accompaniments for the 
pictures are also to be commended for the high standard 
maintained. The Capitol Ballet Corps, with Mlle. Gam- 
barelli, was pleasing in a picturesque presentation of Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s Song of India, capably assisted by Douglas 
Stanbury, tenor soloist. Evelyn Herbert revealed a soprano 
voice of good quality in a song from The Chocolate 
Soldier. Mlle. Gambarelli, assisted by Frank Moulan and 
ballet corps, appeared in a unique divertissement called Bon 
boniere, a scene in a candy shop, in which were hung hug 
red and white peppermint sticks. The music for this was 
composed and specially scored for the Capitol Orchestra by 
Herman Hand, first horn player. It was very well re- 
ceived, One of the most fascinating things seen here for 
ome time was the scene called Pan America. Addison 
Fowler and Florenz Tamara captivated the audience with 
their clever dancing, with a colorful setting. They are said 
to be the only American exponents of the Argentine Tango, 
El Gaucho, and to add to the gayety and aid in giving the 
right spirit they were assisted by the South American Trou 
hadours, licard for the first time in New York, and by Doris 
Niles (dancer), Florence Mulholland (contralto) and an 
ensemble, The skillful and excellently controlled dancing 
of Miss Tamara and Mr. Fowler was among the best Span 
ish dancing ever seen by this writer 

The feature picture was a fine production of Broken 
farriers, in which the popular James Kirkwood upheld 
his reputation in the leading role. Especially to be com 
mended also was the work of Norma Shearer, who has per- 
sonality, beauty and a real gift for acting. Other pictures 
were the Capitol Review (the “slow” pictures being shown 
so much now are very interesting), and a Pat Sullivan 
Comic, Felix Puts It Over. As an interlude Dr, Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone, organist, assisted by the orchestra, played 
intermezzo Espagnole, variations on an original theme by 
David Mendoza 

THe Mark STRAND 

A thoroughly interesting and diversified musical program 

surrounded Being Respectable, the feature picture at the 
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Mark Strand last week. The orchestra was heard in Tschai- 
kowsky’s beautiful Capriccio Italien, and the musical-ballet 
divertissement was an elaborate program in itself. The lat- 
ter was entitled Echoes of Gypsyland and was made up of 
six numbers which enlisted the services of the Mark Strand 
gypsy string ensemble of five (which played especially well) ; 
Estelle Carey, soprano; Gregory Matusevitch, violinist; 
Mlle. Klemeva, danseuse; Armund Sjovik, basso, and the 
Mark Strand ballet corps, headed by Anatole Bourman, 
ballet master, There was an elaborate setting for Echoes 
of Gypsyland. A special music score was arranged by Carl 
Edouarde, conductor of the orchestra, for the feature pic- 
ture, Being Respectable. 
Tue Rrivout. 

The Covered Wagon, notwithstanding its record-breaking 
run of fifty-nine weeks at the Criterion Theater, and despite 
the hot spell that descended full force on New York last 
week, drew such enormous crowds during its first showing 
at popular prices at the Rivoli that Hugo Riesenfeld has 
retained it for another week. Owing to the length of the 
feature picture, there are no surrounding numbers save 
Mortimer Wilson’s 1849 overture, played by the Rivoli 
Orchestra under the alternate direction of Irvin Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer. 

Tue Rito. 

Gloria Swanson in Manhandled, which played to capacity 
houses at the Rivoli during the week of July 27, was trans- 
ferred to the Rialto last week. Manhandled has been labeled 
by the critics as Miss Swanson’s greatest picture, and evi- 
dently it will also be her greatest box-office attraction, for 
the demand for seats has been so great that the attraction 
has been held over for a third week at the Riesenfeld thea- 
ters. The program last week also contained the Rialto 
Magazine and a Pat Sullivan comedy, Baffled by Banjos. 
The Classical Jazz was again Limehouse Blues and the 
overture a selection from Madame Butterfly. As a prelude 
to the picture, Dorothy South, soprano, sang Love Is Best 
of All, from Victor Herbert’s Princess Pat 

Notes. 

S. L. Rothafel, who is constantly casting about for ways 
and means to add to the beauty of the presentations of the 
Capitol Theater, has arranged for a new set of tableau cur- 
tains on the stage. The curtains are to be made of an 
antique cloth of gold, and will require over seven hundred 
yards of material. They will be thirty-five feet high and 
each twenty-six feet wide. Mr. Rothafel plans to utilize 
the new tableau curtains in some rich and colorful lighting 
effects, 

Hugo Riesenfeld has announced that a group of artists 
from the Rivoli Theater will appear every Tuesday evening 
(they began August 12) on the broadcasting program of 
Station WEBJ. The Rivoli Ensemble, the name under 
which the performers appear, will be under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. Riesenfeld. G.N. 





Liszniewska’s Most Successful Master Class 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 26.—“It was the happiest time I’ve 
ever spent working hard!” exclaimed Helen Wilson of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., at the close of Marguerite Melville Lisz- 
niewska’s master class in piano at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music. Miss Wiison was the winner of the scholar- 
ship and she voices the enthusiasm prevalent in the class 
which came to a close on July 21. Mme. Liszniewska, her- 
self, stated that this was the most successful master class 
she has had in America. Her international reputation as 
the favorite pupil and assistant of the great master, Les- 
chetizky, and as a concert pianist and teacher of the art 
of. piano playing, drew students from many parts of the 
country, whose expectation she far surpassed. 

One after another, the members of this large group of 
students marveled at Mme. Liszniewska’s phenomenal mem- 
ory which enabled her to demonstrate at the second piano, 
by heart, whatever of the classical or modern repertory any 
pupil happened to be playing. All, active as well as listen- 
ing members of the class, were unanimous in their opinion 
that it has been the most enjoyable and the most profitable 
time spent studying the classical masterpieces of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Schumann and others. 


The group met three times a week for three consecutive 
hours, so that there was ample opportunity to hear these 
standard works of piano literature, each being studied from 
every possible angle according to the technical advancement 
of the pupil, and Mme, Liszniewska, herself, said: “The 
class, whose members come from so many, widely separated 
parts of the country, gives evidence of a high standard 
artistically such as I had not dared hope for in one group 
of pupils.” 

Of course, there were some of the active members of this 
class who stood out particularly for their artistic work, 
notably, Arlene Page, of Muncie, Ind.; Helen Wilson, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Ruth Spencer, Boston; Helen Wilson, 
New York City; Phoebe Garver, Taylor, Tex.; Mildred 
Karg, Dayton, Ohio; Marguerite Ohman, Columbus, Ohio; 
Ethel VanAlstyne James, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Ellen 
Buttenwieser, Cincinnati. ‘The young men of the class 
who also carried off honors were Carl Young, Toledo, Ohio; 
Loy Kohler, Columbus, Ohio; McConnell Erwin, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Meyer Solomon, of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Among those listening to their work and study were Grace 
Stoolfire, Rutland, Vt.; Gertrude Horn Cregor, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mahala McGehee, Urbana, Ind.; Florence Irwin Tracy, 
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Upper Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. L. R. Elliot, Ft. Worth, Tex. ; 
Lela Harrell, St. Paul, Minn.; Ellen Volkert, Cincinnati; 
Elizabeth Peck, Jacksonville, 1ll.; Anna Robertson, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Alice Graham, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Carol 
Foster, Gadson, Ala.; Mrs. C. C. Ivy, Cincinnati; Beatrix 
Lyons, Crowley, La.; Otto Moellering, Corpus Christi, Tex. ; 
Ruth Bristow, Norfolk, Va.; Anna House, Scottsville, Ky.; 
Melba, Thelma, Alberta and Harletta Thrasher, of Lafayette, 
Ind.; Edna Purnell, Danville, Ill.; Beulah Stilwell, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Gertrude Vahrenkamp, McGregor, Tex.; Rosa 
Baade, Waco, Tex.; Nina Fisher, Ripley, Tenn.; Kathleen 
Hayes, Richmond, Ind., and Elsie Warburton, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mme. Liszniewska is not allowing herself a real vacation 
this summer, merely a change of scene, for she leaves this 
week with her little daughter, Josselyn, to visit some friends 
in California and to fill some concert engagements on the 
coast, notably one with Alfred Hertz at the Hollywood Bowl, 
after which she will teach a limited number of pupils who 
are eagerly awaiting a chance to study with this master 
teacher. M. D. 


Sixth Musicale of Edwin Hughes 


The sixth musicale in the series of summer recitals held 
in connection with Edwin Hughes’ master class took place 
at the latter’s studio on Wednesday evening, August 6, 
when Lynette Gottlieb presented an interesting and ex- 
acting program, The opening number was Cesar Franck’s 
prelude, fugue and variation, which was followed by two 
numbers of Brahms, the intermezzo in B minor, from op. 
10, and the rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1, The piéce de resist- 
ance of the evening was the Eroica sonata of MacDowell, 
after which came Debussy’s Reflets dans l’eau, the Chopin 
etude in C minor, op. 25, No. 12, Pick-Mangiagalli’s Danse 
d’Olaf, and the Naila Waltz of Delibes-Dohnanyi. 

Miss Gottlieb is a young player of ample technical re- 
sources, charm and keen musical understanding. She gave 
the Cesar Franck number with great beauty of tone and 
fine feeling for its subtle loveliness. The Eroica sonata 
was played with breadth, dignity and fine insight. In the 
last group of pieces her scintillating technic and the grace 
of her playing made the difficult Pick-Mangiagalli number 
and the Naila Waltz a delight to listen to, while in the 
heroic Chopin etude she developed a bigness of style and 
a tone of intense vitality. In response to insistent applause 
she added Dett’s Juba Dance and two numbers of Chopin, 
the Aeolian Harp etude and the valse in A flat from op. 64. 


Grace Hofheimer Ends Vacation 


Grace Hofheimer, American pianist and teacher, has re- 
turned to New York after a short vacation. She is very 
busy teaching and coaching her programs for next season 
with André Benoist at Monmouth Beach, N. J. Miss 
Hofheimer teaches three days a week at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, where some of her most talented pupils con- 
tinue their studies despite the heat. Ruth Rosensweig will 
be heard in recital next fall, and Gertrude Behan will assist 
Miss Hofheimer in the piano department at the Chase 
School, Brooklyn, of which Miss Hofheimer has charge. 





Manuscripts for New York String Quartet 


Numerous manuscripts have come to the offices of Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson for the New York String 
Quartet, which has announced its willingness to examine 
new chamber music works with a view to performance. 
Announcement of any works accepted will be made as soon 
as possible, and all unavailable compositions will be re- 
turned to their composers. 





Samaroff to Appear at Berkshire Festival 


Olga Samaroff is to give a recital in Bar Harbor, Me., 
on August 23. Her regular season will start on September 
18, when she appears at the Berkshire Music Festival in 
Pittsfield, Mass. Her tour this season will end early in 
March to permit Mme. Samaroff to fill a number of Euro- 
pean engagements. 
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La Forge-Berimen Artists in Recital 


Nine young artists from the La Forge-Beramen Studios 
ippeared at Aeolian Hall, New York, in conjunction with 
the Duo-Art piano on Thursday evening, July 31 

The Duo-Art piano opened the program with a reproduc 
tion of a Granados number by Ernest Schelling, and later 


on gave the Ballet of the Happy Spirits by Gluck, reproduc- 


ing the playing of Mr. Bertmen 

Oliver Stewart, tenor, gave a delightful group of songs 
by Cimara and Barthelemy, and also an aria from Fedora 
by Giordano, Madeleine Hulsizer was heard in a group 
of Russian songs and two charming songs by La Forge, 
which the young artist gave with artistic interpretation and 
fine feeling. Lillian Hunsicker, whose soprano voice has 
heen heard with pleasure during the past season, was again 


delightful in an aria from Ernani by Verdi 
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Grace Divine sang beautifully O del mio dolce ardor, 
Gluck, and Liete Signor, Meyerbeer. Her noble contralto 
voice was at its best in these numbers. Valeriano Gil, 
who has become one of the favorite young artists at these 
concerts, gave a group of French songs, displaying a fine 
tenor voice of lovely quality. Mathilda Flinn gave a 
dramatic rendition of songs by Panizza, Debussy and Four- 
drain. Mildred and Marjorie Freeman were a picture of 
loveliness and scored in three duets, 

Ernesto Berimen was the pianist 
acquitted himself with great honors. In two groups, one 
alone and the other with the Duo-Art piano, Mr. Berumen 
displayed his fine art and brilliant playing in his incompar- 


of the evening, and 


able manner 
The accompanists for the singers were Helen Blume, 
Kathryn Kerin, Alice Vaiden Williams, Elliot Porterfield 


and George Vause, all of whom were excellent. 


New York String Quartet 


(Continued from page 34) 

tour again, next year, when it is sure to be welcomed. This 
quartet has stood up to the real test—that of reéngagements. 
It has already been reéngaged this season for Burlington, 
Vt.; St. Louis, Mo. (three times); Indiana, Pa. (State 
University) ; Richmond, Va.; Montreal, and other places. 

The discriminating musicians of New York also look for- 
ward to its continued appearances. One particularly in- 
teresting phase of its New York concerts is the placing of 
one new work on each program, During the past season 
it has presented to New York for the first time works by 
Novak, Pierre Menu, Ethel Leginska, Paul Hindemith 
(the second quartet) and a Bohemian chorale by Suk which 
proved especially popular, and which will be repeated next 
year. 
“We had rather an exciting close to our season this year,” 
Mr. Cadek remarked. “Monday night, June 23, we played 
at the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. It is 
a charming little town, whose population consists chiefly 
of the students who attend the university, There was a 
temperature of 90 degrees that night, but even playing under 
such conditions, the concert was very successful. There 
was no train out that night, so in order to catch a train 
at Raleigh, immediately upon finishing the program we 
jumped into a car just as we were, in dress suits, and 
made the thirty-five miles to Raleigh in an hour and ten 
minutes. That certainly gave us a chance to cool off!” 

This summer the members of the quartet are taking a 
well-deserved rest and recreation at Oak Ledge Farm, near 
Burlington, Vt. Here in this beautiful spot of 250 acres, 
with a mile frontage on the lake, they will spend three 
months, enjoying the beauties of nature and preparing for 
their fall concerts. a. Ve Sh 


Atlantic City Has New Organ 


Atlantic City has recently completed the installation of 
what is said to be the largest organ ever built for any high 
school in the world. It was completely designed and speci- 
fied by a Senator—Senator Emerson L. Richards of New 
Jersey. Senator Richards, lawyer, business man and _politi- 
cian, is also an organist and owns in his Atlantic City res- 
idence one of the largest residence organs of America. In 


August 14, 1924 
conjunction with the erection of the new Atlantic City high 
school, Senator Richards was chosen to design the organ 
and supervise its erection, 

The organ has five keyboards for the hands and one for 
the feet. There are 165 stops which may be played from 
the six different keyboards by means of thirty-seven cou- 
plers; there are 5,774 pipes in the organ. There are also 
fifty-four “combination pistons,” mechanisms which enable 
the organist to get with but one touch of a piston any com- 
bination of the 165 stops and thirty-seven couplers he may 
desire to use. 

Arthur Scott Brook is the official organist of Atlantic 
City. He was formerly private recitalist for the William 
A. Clark palatial residence in New York City. The con- 
sole of the high school organ in Atlantic City was designed 
in full detail by Senator Richards. The pianist has but 
ecighty-eight keys for his hands and three pedals for his 
feet to be manipulated. The Atlantic City High School or- 
ganist has 605 separate pieces of mechanism for his hands, 
and fifty-one for his feet, and the success of his organ 
music depends upon his ability to manipulate these 656 sep- 
arate items as opposed to the pianist’s ninety-one. 

This new Midmer-Losh organ was used extensively in 
July by the National Association of Organists. 





OBITUARY 


Camille W. Zeckwer 


Camille W. Zeckwer, well known Philadelphia musician, 
composer and pianist, president of the Zeckwer-Hahn Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy, died on August 7 at the South- 
ampton Hospital, Long Island, following an operation for 
mastoid. Mr. Zeckwer was a native Philadelphian, son of 
Richard Zeckwer, for nearly half a century the head of a 
Philadelphia conservatory, and of Maria d'Invilliers Zeck- 
wer, also of Philadelphia. Born there in 1875, he followed 
in his father’s footsteps, studying principally at Leipsic. 
Dvorak and Scharwenka were among his teache “rs. Among 
his numerous compositions two won notable prizes, his sym- 
phonic poem, Jade Butterflies, taking the $1000 North Shore 
Festival prize in 1922, and a choral composition winning 
the prize offered by the Mendelssohn Club of Cleveland. 
His works, covering nearly all musical forms, were numer- 
ous. Mr. Zeckwer is survived by his wife, nee Hortense 
Lobenthal, a son, Adrian, and three sisters. 


Mrs. Alexander Steinert 
Bessie Steinert died at her summer home at Beverly, 
Mass., August 8. She was the wife of Alexander Steinert, 
treasurer of M. Steinert & Sons of Boston, and the daughter 
of the late Abraham Shuman, a leading Boston merchant. 
Mrs, Steinert was prominent in musical circles and aided 
many youthful musicians in their careers. 


Henry William Branscombe 


Gena Branscombe, the well known American composer, 
was suddenly called to Picton, Ontario, by the death of her 
father, Henry William Branscombe, on August 5 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 













5 Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
( Steinway Hall, 15-i7 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
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Macon Haun 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 
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| 
| The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand. 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 
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A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
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Name SONMET 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 











SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


eee as 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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